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PREFATORY NOTE. 



The following pages are founded on the Agra 
Oidde by the same writer which has long been 
out of print. Like that work they are not to be 
taken as an exhaustive treatment of the objects of 
interest with which the neighbourhood of Agra 
abounds. Although the writer has used his best 
endeavours to render his information accurate by 
verifying it from the best and most original sources, 
yet he has abstained from controversy, and does not 
desire to be regarded as an antiquarian authority. 
His sole object has been to provide a little hand- 
book containing all that. is likely to be useful to the 
ordinary visitor and to others who wish for a 
general knowledge of Agra and its environs. 

The following sentences are reproduced from the 
Preface to the Agra Guide : — 

" Hitherto the only companion-book for the 
traveller, desirous of visiting the city of Akbar, 
has been a brochure published at Lahore professing 
to be mainly a Guide to the Taj, and founded on a 
Persian MS. originally translated in 1854. In his 
modest preface to the third edition (published in 
1869) the author of this book sanctions the under- 
taking of a work on a more complete and syste- 
matic plan, for which, as he says, materials abound. 
The present work is offered to the public in no 
spirit of disparagement to its predecessor; and 
the writer hereby tenders acknowledgment of much 
suggestion and help received from the Guide to 
the Tajr 



vi PRE FA TO R Y NO TE. 

Thanks are here, as on the former occasion, 
tendered to many friends, both Native and Euro- 
pean, without whose assistance this work would 
have been of little value. 

It has not been thought proper to encumber the 
margins of pages with references, but pains have, 
nevertheless, been taken in regard to the authori- 
ties followed. In some instances local tradition 
and existing vernacular compilations have been 
used, but not, generally, without scrutiny. The 
Ay in Akbari and the Memoirs of Jdhangir and 
Shah Juhan, together with other original works, 
have been constantly consulted ; and it is believed 
that no conclusion has been placed on record as to 
any disputed point without the best evidence. 
Still the writer cannot but feel conscious of many 
defects in r^ard to which he can only urge that 
he has not aimed at anything beyond the scope of 
a popular handbook. 



PEEPACE TO THIS EDITION. 



Another edition of this work having been called 
for, the author has taken the opportunity of re- 
arranging some of the matter in a more convenient 
form. He has also adopted the system of transli* 
teration sanctioned by the Government of India, in 
which the consonants are pronounced in the usual 
English manner, but the vowels are more assimi* 
lated to continental sounds. The reader may be 
assisted by the statement that they are sounded 
as in the words " Ruminant" and "Obey ;" except 
when accented, then they become broader. 
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AGRA 

AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 



Agra hns no history of importance previous to the time of 
Akbar, who is said, after nttemptina to found a fortified capital 
at Fattehpur-Sikri, to have finally established his metro- 
politan palace here, in a fur more suitable situation, A. D. 1566. 
It will, however, be seen lower down that this is one of the 
many untrue legends current in popular traditions. The 
buildings at Fattehpur were not begun till three years later 
than those in the fort. 

It is believed that the name Agra is derived from Agur^ a 
local word for a *' salt-pan," the soil being brackish, and much 
salt having been once made here by evaporation. It had been a 
residence of the Lodi Kings, and was occupied by Habur after 
he had defeated Ibrahim Khan in 15*26. The foundations of 
his city are to be still traced on the left bank of the Jumna. 
Babur died at Agra, A.D. 1530, and his remains lay at the Ham 
Bash* until a tomb was built for them at Cabul. 

The place lies on the right or west bank of the river Jumna, 

* In the Char Bagb, according to the Akbarndma, some miles lower 
down the river, and nearly opposite tlie Taj. The point is not of much 
consequence, as the body was soon removed, and no memorial Lett vo^ 
either place. 
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139 miles south-east from Delhi, and the city walls comprise 
about 11 square miles, about half which area is now popu- 
lated, the rest consisting of ruins, ravines, and dustj patches of 
desert. The population is about one hundred and fSfty thou- 
sand souls, of which fully two-thirds are Hindus. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century, Agra was " a 
very great citie and populous, built with stone, having fair 

and large streets ; it hath a fair castle and strong, 

entrenched about with a ditch. A g-reat resort of merchants 
from Persia and out of India, and very much merchandize 

not above twelve miles from Futtehpur; a citie 

as great as hondon ''—(Calbanke's letter to Sir 2\ Smith.) 

There is a considerable trade in cotton and salt, which are 
brought to the city to be sent down the Jumna in boats to 
Mirzapur and Calcutta. There is also a siding of the East 
Indian Railway, and a State Railway has been opened to 
Ajmere, which will ultimately join the Bombay and Baroda 
Line at Ahmedabad, and thus establish direct communica- 
tion with Bombay. At present the chief approach is from 
the East Indian Railway station on the left bank of the 
river, near the lovely little tomb of Itmad-ud-Daulah. The 
town is under a Municipal Committee, and is clean and well 
conservated. A girder bridge has been thrown over the 
Jumna, by which the trains now arrive at the Junction Station 
facing the fort. 

The traveller to Agra will find all the necessary information 
as to the best way of making the journey by reference to any 
respectable house of agency either at Bombay or Calcutta. 

A description of the hotels is difficult in this country of 
constant changes, where such places a»e apt to depend, from 
time to time, upon the personal habits and means of those by 
whom they are held and managed. Persons representing 
them will be found at the railway station. 

There is also a club where gentlemen nominated by two 
members of committee may be received as guests. 

The principal European station is on the western and 
north-western sides of the fort and city, and consists of the lines 
of the artillery and infantry, British and Native, with their ac- 
companying staff officers. There is a large building in the 
Ciintonment intended by its designers for a olmroli, and still 
used as such. Being in the old " Military Board" style, it can- 
not be commended as architecture. Proceeding north, the 
traveller, keeping the city on. his right, passes in succession 
the Magistrates' Offices, the Government College, and the 



EVROPEAli STATIOS'. 

CeiiCritl Prison, arriving finallj at tbe end oftbe Civil StaLi 
wliere are the Juiliiei' Cuurts and auother cliurcU in a more 
ambitinua style. Turning uow to the riglit tiie'first cOQspiou- 
eus abject is tlie CntLolic Ulasion and Orplianiige, a colloctioa 
of Urge but not otbervise interesting buildings. This estab- 
Kabnient is of cojiaiderabie antiqnity, linviiig been founded 
ill the reign of tbe Emperor Atbar, It is tlie leatnfnii 
Episcopal See, and of a benevolent and useful sjsteui of in- 

tiou for the Boua and daughters of soldiei's, hundreds uf 

a are liere insliiicled in Ysrious branuhea of knowledge 
and fitted to earn tbeir bread in life as iVej grow older. At- 
tached to this foundaUoD ia a cemetery at tbe bnuk of tlie 
QOurts containing tombs fi-om Ihe earliest dnte of tbe Cbi-JBtinu 
•etilement. 'i'iie older inscriptions are nil in the Armeninn 
cliarneter, but there are some in Portuguese, dating carlf in 
the ITlL century. Here tflu lie burieil some of the ofaaera of 
the Mabrnttn Service, ending with John UcMing, ivlio coin- 
mnnded Ihe fort doim U> tiirdcalh shortlj before tbe aiegc by 
Lake ( and here, in a bmidsome Maueoleuoi, lie the i-emains 
(ifWalter Uelnhiirdt, founder of tbe short-lived prjiicipnlily 
erf Surdhnnn, and of the nuw almost e:<tinet Dyce-Sombre 
fhmily, whose lung litigiiticm with the British Govei'nmeDt 
will be fiimiiiar to every one, 

ere are also ohapela of several aecta of Piotestant non- 
Qonfurnusts ; and a haiidsotne tiull in the Greek atyli 
memory orilie Inte Lord Metcalfe serves the ID 
dents AS n place of public amusement. 

There was also in the uivil lities a mnseam founded by 
iberality of Mr. Iliddell, but Sir W . Muir, when Lii 
jlovevnor, carried its contents to Allnbiibnd. _ 

The fallowing description of Akbar's nnd JHIjanjiir's Agra 
li taken fi'om DeLnet's Empire ii/Ihe (treat Moghul (Amster- 
dfim, 1631,) 

'(ef'ire the time of King Acliabar it is said to have been 
'e villnge. Now it is a mnet spacious and populons city, 
! atreeifl (though tbey are for the most part narrow, with 
ttie exception of the oiie in which the market is situated,) can 
ionroely nccnimnodale the numerous iuhnbitants. It lies in 
: form of n bnlf-nioon on the banks of the River Jemini, or 
einPnn, wliich llnws down from Delly, and nbich ia overhung 
many very beautifnipslnces belonging to tlie nobles of the 
plre. The prospect towards tbe liveris most pleasnnt for 
3ut six co?a or more along its banks. Here, too, ■ " - • 
•, royal pnlnce, the largest nndu\Da\,'ttii.^\\\S«R\A.> 
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Enst. It occupies a site of nearly four square miles (English) 
and is surrounded on all sides by a wall of hewn stone, inside 
which is a double rampart. Within are the palace and court 
of the king, and many other buildings of extraordinary mag- 
nificence. The city itself is surrounded neither by a wall nor 
by a rampart, but only by a deep ditch. The suburbs are 
Tery extensive. It is said that King Achabar made this his capi- 
tal in the year 1566, and constructed, for its protection and 
adornment, several gates, which are called Madhar Derwasa, 
Tziartzou Derwasa, Nim Derwasa, Pouto Derwasa, and Noery 
Derwasa. The site cf the city is very long in proportion to its 
breadth ; for every one has been anxious to have immediate 
access to the river, and all have consequently built their 
housea on the bank. . . . There comes next the royal 
palace, the walls of which are built of red stone to the heisbt 
of twenty-five cubits, above a somewhat lofty site. The 
building is a stupendous one, and hus n most delightful pros- 
pect, specially towards the river, on which side it has windows 
of lattice-work, from which the kin^ is accustomed to look 
out at the contests of elephants. A little within this lattice- 
work is the king's residence, which is called the Gussul-can, 
built of alabaster in a square form, overlaid with golden planks 
in a gorgeous manner. Below this is situated the women's 
quarters (Mahael, they call it), occupied by Nourzian Begem, 
Uie most beloved wife of the former King J&hangir. The 
remainder of the palatial site is occupied by various buildings, 
amongst which ihe chief are the women's apartments, viz,^ 
one set belonging to Maria Makany, the wife of Achabar and 
mother of Jahangir ; then three sets, in which the concubines 
of the king are shut up, whereof one set is called Lettewar, 
from the name for Sunday ; the second Mangel, from that ot 
Tuesday; and the third Zenisser, from that of Saturday ; on 
which days the king is accustomed to visit tbem respectively. 
In addition, there is a fifth set of women's apartments, m 
which foreign women are brought up for the pleasure of the 
king ; this is called the Bengaly Mahal. On leaving the 
royal citadel, one emerges on a large market, where horses, 
camels, oxen, and all kinds of merchandise are sold. Then 
follow the palaces of Mirza Abdalla, the son of Chan Azem, 
the commander of three thousand horae ; of Aga Nours, also 
a commander of three thousand ; Zehenna Chan, of two thou- 
sand ; Mirza Ohrom, the son of Chan Alems, of two thousand ; 
Mahabot Chan, of eight thousand ; Chan Alem, of five thou* 
sand ; Kadzia Bartzing, of three thousand ; Bndzia Mantzing, 
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of two thousand. I find it noticed bj the English that this 
city is distant from Lahore five hundred miles ; from Bram- 
pore, a thousand ; from Asmere, two hundred ; from Suratte, 
seven hundred and seventy." 



THE FORT. 

The central object of Agra is undoubtedly the fort, an 
imposing structure with vast red walls and flanking defences, 
surmounted everywhere by beehive crenellations. It is assert- 
ed to owe its origin to the advice of Sulim Chishti, the 
tSaint of Fattehpur-Sikri. Traces of commenced forti- 
fication still exist at the last-named place, and it is supposed 
that the original intention of the monarch was to build his 
entire metropolis there. But, as already remarked, the fort 
buildings had been begun already, the reason being that 
Fattehpur was not found healthy, and perhaps that attention 
may have been directed to the great superiority of the situa- 
tion of Agra upon a navigable river. The present fort was 
the ultimate result. The oldest buildings probably date from 
the reign of Akbar, and are built of the same red sandstone 
that is used in the external defences. 

In front of the principal entrance was a walled square or 
piazza, called Tripulia or Three Oafes, and used as a market 
place near the railway station. This was swept away in 
1875 for stratecric reasons and nothing; now exists between the 
Delhi Gate of the fort and the new railway station. To the 
north-west side opposite the gate of the fort is the Jumma 
Alusjid, or Cathedral Mosque ; it is situated on a raised plat- 
form and reached by a broad flight of steps, eleven feet high. 
The main building is divided into three compartments, each 
opening upon the courtyard by a fine archway, and each 
surmounted by a curious dome, in which white and red stone 
courses alternate in a slanting direction, of which the efiect 
is very singular. We have the most complete certainty as to 
the era of this mosque from the obvious evidence of the in- 
scription over the main archway, where it is very plainly stated 
to have been built by Shah Juhan in the year 1053 H. (A. D. 
1644), and to have taken five years to complete. The date is 
also given in figures at the left foot of the same archway. The 
following are the chief dimensions of the mosque: — 

Length of Jumma Musjid ... 130 feet. 

Breadth ,., ... *», \ft<^ ^^ 

Height of pUutU %«• %%% "^^ n> 
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The mosque was built in honour of the Princess Juhanura, 
whose modest epitaph at Delhi has often been noticed by 
travellers. She is also famous for her devotion to her father, 
whose captivity she shared when he was deposed by Aurangzeb. 

The walls of the fort are nearly 70 feet high, and about a 
mile and a half in circuit ; but it is understood that their 
strength is more apparent than real, and that the stone is little^ 
more than veneer over banks of sand and rubble. The outer 
enceinte is probably a later work, by Shah Juhnn. 

The fort though not so substantial as it looks, nor built 
after the rules of modern science, is in a commanding position, 
overlooking the city and the river. In the troubles of 1857 
it was used as a place of refuge for the Christian population, 
and was occupied by about five thousand combatants and non- 
combatants. Almost every nook that could give shelter from 
sun and rain was utilised, and the number painted on the out- 
side of each quarter corresponded to a Directory which was 
prepared for the purpose. 

The word-painting of Bayard Taylor will supply a good 
general description of the approach to Akbar*s palace. 

"Crossing by a drawbridge Over the deep moat which 
surrounds the fort, we passed through a massive gateway — The 
Delhi Ctf^tf— and up a paved ascent to the inner entrance, which 
shows considerable taste. It consists of two octagonal towei*s 
of red sandstone, inlaid with ornamental designs in white 
marble. The passage between them is covered by two domes, 
which seem to rise from accretions of prismatic stalactites 
«s in the domes of the Moorish Alhambra. This eleirant 
portal, however, instead of opening upon the courts of the 
palaces, ushers yon into the waste of barren inroads covered 
with withered grass. But over the blank red walls in front 
yon see three marble domes glittering in the shunshine like 
new-fallen snow, and still further the golden pinnacles of 
Akbar's palace; and these objects hint that your dream of the 
magnificence of the Great Moghul will not be entirely 
dispelled." 

The inner gateway thus described is the H4ihi Pol, or 
Elephant Gate, over or in front of which are supposed to 
have stood the statues called "Jaimal and Fatha," to be 
found described in the Handbook to Delhi, A pp. A. In 
the entrance, at the foot of the range, will be found an outer- 
doorway with portcullis and drawbridge; in a small guard->room 
to the right of which is an inscription almost obliterated. It 
is to a aimilar purpart to that in the I3olaud Darw^za at Fat- 
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telipur-KSikri and commemorates the retuiii of the Emperor 
Akbar from his last campaign. Beneath is another of the 
same date as the later one on the Black Throne commemorat- 
ing Jahangir^s accession. 

Mr. Taylor thence conducts his reader to the Dewan-i-Am, 
or Public Audience Hall, which in his time was used as an 
armoury, ancient and modern ; the contents, however, have 
been since removed to Allahabad. From the inscription pre- 
served by tradition, it appears that this building was not com- 
pleted till 1094 H., the 27th year of Aurangzeb's reign. This 
building was once much defaced by the Department of Public 
Works, in the no doubt necessary process of turning it to 
modern purposes. But it has now been most correctly and 
tastefully restored under the auspices of Sir John Strachey, 
who was in 1876 the ruler of the North- Western Provinces. 
It was used for the entertainment of the distinc;uished party 
assembled to do honor to the visit of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales in January, 1876, and the effect produced by 
its chaste and the spacious appearance lighted by chandeliers 
in every way will never be forgotten by those who had the 
fottune to be present. 

It was the public hall or court-receptiou-and-business- 
place of the palace, both much smaller than might be expected 
from such emperors as the Moghuls, and far inferior in 
grandeur to Westminster Hall, being less in all dimensions 
excepting the relative width. The interior dimensions are 
1 92 feet by 64, and the roof is supported by colonnades which 
produce an effect strange to European eyes. 

This forms the front of the Palace. The vast court on 
which it opens was the Carrousel^ or Tilt- Yard. In the 
cloisters on three of its sides the general public sate ; here 
the Ahdis, or Exempts of the guard, paraded in full panoply ; | 
while the led horses, elephants and fighting animals were 
exhibited to the Kmperor and his nobles as they sate in the 
open hall. The hall was protected from profane contact by a 
red rail, admission within which is recorded by Captain Haw- 
kins (Cir. 1613) as a proud privilege. The monarch sat on 
his throne, raised — as we still see it — on an estrade surrounded 
with marble inlay. At the foot of this alcove, on which this 
throne was placed, is a slab of marble, and here, according to 
tradition, Akbar took his stand in advsvv\\vi\jet\s^s^ '^^^^^'^t- 
But it is as well to bear m m\\\i\ \\i^^ >^i^ >Ovi.Y^^^'^ ^s^^^^ 
walls about them cannot \)e c?vtY\fe^ \i^^ ^^xX^.'s^ <^^^ 
reign of Aurangzeb, ^beu tUe \ites^\\\.\2^^ ^^X^^^^- 
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Passing to right and left are grated passages which admit- 
ted the hidies to view the proceedings — durbars, receptions, 
and trials — which took place within the hall. At the back of 
the throne a door admitted the Emperor and his confidential 
adherents into the Machhi Bbawan leading to the more 
private precincts of the Palace. Availing ourselves of the 
same access we come on what reminded Mr. Bayard Taylor 
of the Alhambra, and also of ** a Palace of Fairies.** 

The palace is indeed interesting and beautiful — interesting 
as a monument of the domestic life of the past, and beautiful 
as a specimen of pure domestic Saracenic art. But it must 
not be supposed that it all belongs to the time of Akbar, its 
founder. On the contrary, very little of the interior dates 
from that monarch's reign. Whatever may do so is probably 
confined to the small group of sandstone buildings about the 
disused water gate and cannot (as Mr. Taylor seems to sup- 
pose) be made to comprehend the small quadrangle to the 
north of the Dewan Klias, south of which is the Anguri 
Bagh composed of marble pavilions with gilded roofs in the 
style of the Dehli Palace, and built by Shah Juhan before 
New Dehli. It is therefore an error to say, as Mr. Taylor 
does, that ** no part of Akbar's Palace has been utterly des- 
troyed," since it is probable that a great deal of it must have 
been deliberately removed by his own son and grandson. It 
is apparent from Finch's description that the Amhhds was 
always where it is now ; but the account of the fall of Adham 
Khan (A. D. 1562) shows that all the localities must have been 
altered since Akbar's time as they cannot now be identified. 

" The Palace at Agra," says Fergusson, " is perhaps even 
more interesting than that of Dehli, being wholly of the best 
age. In the centre of it is a great court, 500 feet by 370, 
surrounded by arcades, and approached at the opposite ends 
through a succession of beautiful courts opening into one another 

on one side is the Dewan-i-Khds [Am] 208 feet by 

76, supported by three ranges of arcades Behind are 

two smaller courts, the one containing the Dewan-i-Am [Khas] 

or private hall of audience, the other the harem 

The greatest care was lavished on this court, which measures 
170 feet by 235. Three sides are occupied by the residences 
of the ladies, not remarkable for their size, nor in their 
present state, for architectural beauty, but the fourth, over- 
hanging the river, is occupied by three white pavilions of 

singular elegance As in most Moorish palaces the 

baths on one side of this court were the most elaborately and 
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elegantly decorated apartments the walls and roofs 

still show the elegance with which they were adorned." The 
following is Taverniei**s description of a visit he paid to the 
palace in the early part of this reign (A.D. 1660)— descriptive 
of the Machhi Bhawan and Dew&u Khds, as we now see them, 
nearly : 

'' Shah Juhan had undertaken to cover with silver all the 
vault of a great gallery which is to the right ; and a French- 
man named Augnstin de Bordeaux was to do the work. But 
the Great Moghul seeing that in his state he had none who 
was more capable to send to Goa for some negotiation with 
the Portuguese, the work was not done; for those who 
dreaded the intellect of Augustin poisoned him on his return to 
Cochin. This gallery is coloured with foliage of gold and 
azure, and the floor is covered with a carpet. There are 
doors below which lead into small square chambers. The 
three other sides of the court are all open with nothing but a 
slight balustrade. On the river side is a projecting Belvedere, 
where the king sits to see his yachts, and to have his ele- 
phants fought. Shah Juhan had meant to have the verandah 
of the gallery covered with a trellis of rubies and emeralds 
to imitate green grapes and those beginning to turn red, 

but the design proving too expensive remained 

incomplete." 

The Dewan Klias or Hall of Select Audience of Agra 
is a small but beautiful building, consisting of two halls, not 
80 large as those at Delhi and more Hindu in style but not 
otherwise different in decoration. The following are the chief 
dimensions : — 

Length 64 feet 9 inches, breadth 34 feet, height 22. 

The chronogram gives 1046 A.II. (1637 A.D.). To the river 
side is an open terrace on which are two open-air thrones ; 
one of white marble, the other of black slate with a long 
fissure said to have been produced when the throne of the 
Moghul was profaned by a Jfit usurper. The tradition about 
the fissure is an allusion to the temporary occupation of Agra 
by Jowahir Sing, Kajah of Bhurtpoor, who resided there for 
a short time in 1765, after his father Suruj Mull had been 
slain in battle with Najib-ud-Dawla {vide Keene^s Moghul 
Empire^ Bk. 11^ Chap. 2;, and who was shortly afterwards 
assassinated in the Palace. The chronogram on the Black 
Throne is 1011 H. (1603 A.D.), and the object of the prin- 
cipal inscription probably was to commemorate tUft^ x'sssiVk^^xv- 
tion of Sulim, afterwards iVie "Eim^v^Yw ^^'a.\\^^> ^^^ V^sct- 
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Apparent. Mr. Beale, a local antiquary, was of opinion that 
this stone was brought from Allahabad in A.D. 1605, and 
that its inscription refers not to Jahangir's recognition by 
his father, but to his usurpation at that city a few months 
earlier. But this is all conjecture. The fact is that the 
Black Throne has two distinct inscriptions — the one 
antecedent to Jdhangir*s accession, in which he is spoken 
of as " Shah Sulim, the heir," the other, a few years later, 
where he is mentioned as Emperor. 

The next court contains a marble-pavement constructed 
for the game of Pachisi, a kind of Eastern backgammon 
or trictrac. 

— Below the Dewdn Khds^ and on one side of the Court 
of the Pachisi Board, is the Saman Buij or " Jasmine- 
Tower," or Boudoir of the Chief Sultana, a beautiful speci- 
n»en of carved and inlaid marble, recently restored by order 
of Lord Northbrook and his predecessor. 

*The Khaa* Mahl is a small drawing-room of white 
marble, on the eastward commanding a view of the river, and 
the Taj, with a row of cusped arches to the west, looking 
out on the fountains, and parterres of the Anguri Bdgh, The 
niches and groinings of the walls and ceiling were once richly 
decorated in gold and colours, a small specimen of which has 
recently been, restored.' 

Next follows the Anguri Bagh, and it is here that the 

work of Akbar has been supposed to be traceable. But if 
these three sides were built by Akbar they were probably 
mnch altered by Shah Juhan to bring them into harmony 
with his new works on the river front. The effect of the 
square is at present poor. It consists as above said of the 
three sides of the small court of the zenana ; and it was in 
these that the British officers and their families were chiefly 
accommodated during the terrible summer of 1857. Here, 
too, the Lieutenant-Governor, the Hon'ble John Russell 
Colvin, sank under the weight of care and sickness, and his 
tomb is hard-by in the courtyard of the Dewan-i-Am. 

" The substructures of the palace are of red sandstone 
but nearly the whole of its corridors, chambers, and pavilion 
are of white marble, wrought with the most exquisite elabora- 
tion of ornament. The pavilions overhanging the river 
are inlaid, within and without, in the rich style of Florentine 
jnosaiCs They are precious caskets of marble, glittering 
a// over with jasper, agate, cornelian, bloodatoi^^, wcv^ \k^W 

Ja^uJI, and topped with golden domes. BalualvtvOiQa oimwcXA^^ 
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wrought ill open patterns of such rich design that they 
resemble fringes of lace when seen from below, extend along 
the edge of the battlements. The Jumna washes the walls 
seventy feet below, and from the balconies attaclietl to the 
zenandy or women*s apartments, there are beautiful views 
of the gardens and palm groves on the opposite bank, and 
that wonder of India, the Taj, shining like a palace of ivory 
and crystal about a mile down the stream. 

" The most curious part of the palace is the Shish Mahal, 
or Palace of Glass, which is an oriental bath, the chambers and 
passages whereof are adorned with thousands of small mirroi*s, 
disposed in the most intricate designs. " — {Bayard Taylor,) 

The apartments which were the actual quarters of Shah 
Juhnn, and which now contains the Museum of the Archaeolo- 
gical Society of Agra, are also noticeable for containing the 
notorious gates of the Ellenborough proclamation, and so-called 
of Somnath. Mr. Fergusson argues with apparent truth that 
these are in reality the doors of Mahmud's sepulchre at 
Ghuzni, and never so near to Somndth as they are now. 
This curious instance of a myth without foundation, and 
capable apparently of being dispelled by the simplest evidence, 
is not easily to be paralleled among the mistakes of history. 
The plain truth that the gates are not of sandal wood, and 
at least the framework of Himalayan cedar, covered with 
Cufic inscriptions, should have been enough to suggest sus- 
picion to any one possessed of the smallest pretensions to 
scientific observation.* 

These celebrated doors are about twelve feet high by nine in 
breadth, and are set in a carved frame that stands about fivo 
feet higher. They have a great number of square plaques 
about eight inches square let in all over their surface, some 
of which at least appear to be of different wood from the rest. 

There is a large red stone building the Jahangiri Mahal, 
to the south of this palace, with a fine two-storied facade, and 

* See also Appendix D. for an argument on the same side by the 
well-known artist Mr. W. Simpson. On the other hand, it mast be 
adipitted that some of the wood is not deal op cedar, but whether the 
residuum be the original substance, or added in various times of repair, 
la net certain. Fergusson and Simp lOn are decisive as to the style ; and 
I know not to whom appeal lies from their concwt^^^v. ^^vsSssw, ''S>jss^ 
Rev. W. Tribe has deciphereatV\ft Cvi^<i\xv^QiT\vNA«^«^'^'^^^^T^^^"' 
and £nds it to be a tribute ol ^taVa^ 1^ ^'^^'^'^'^^'"^^^r'x^ < 

family name. He believes that thia Itwofe ^«a «w\^VKt ^<^^^^-^ 

rest o( the doors. 
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relieving lines of white marble, which bears the name of the 
son and immediate successor of Akbiir, the Emperor Jdban- 
gir, whose tomb is at Lahore. The two inner courts of this 
building, the largest of which is 70 feet square, are of massive 
style, in red stone, with boldly carved Hindu brackets that 
once supported sunshades in front of the upper storeys. 
Under these runs a moulding of lotus flowers (convention- 
alised) and each flower is supported on either side by a pair 
of birds of different kinds. The building is remarkable for 
the general avoidance of arches. Between the two main 
courts will be found a handsome entry supported upon pillars 
of a shape beautiful in itself and singular at Agra. 

On the roof of this building are a number of cisterns into 
which the water of the Jumna was raised by a system of lifts 
of which the traces still remain. On the sides of these cis- 
terns are the mouths of several copper-pipes by which the 
water was distributed to the various parts of the palace . of 
which the respective names are engraved on medallions 
surmounting each pipe. On the same roof are two pavilions 
of massive form and elaborate ornamentation : one has been 
hopelessly spoiled by being converted into a residence for a 
warrant officer, the other is perfect. The halls on the ground 
floor are worthy of examination, especially that on the left 
of the main court as you enter. As Fergusson remarks 
(Hist. Archit, II,, 697) "it is singularly elegant in detail ; 
and, having escaped the fate of so many of the palaces of 
India, time has only softened without destroying the beauty 
of its features. " The stones were once covered (on the 
interiors and ceilings) with plaster exquisitely painted, but 
nearly all has now peeled off. The river-face is ornamented 
with carvings of elephants in the same red sandstone. The 
Dewau Khas and neighbouring buildings are recorded by Sir 
W. Sleeman to have suffered from the vandalism of two 
British rulers,— the latter of whom. Lord W. Bentinck, sold 
by auction a quantity of inlaid marble from this part of the 
palace. Very different is the spirit shown by the late Lord 
Mayo and the late Viceroy Lord Northbrook, who sanctioned 
a considerable outlay for the repair of what is left. Having 
been consulted as to these repairs, the present writer may be 
permitted to add that no "restoration," in the suspicious 
sense of that word, has been attempted ; nothing beyond 
stopping and removing alterations and putting the buildings, 
as far ns possible, into their origiaal state, ox ^voV^viXXxv^ 
tliem from delapidation. 
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Turning buck iu ii north-west direction through thePalace of 
Shah Juhan, we can proceed from the Machhi Bhawan to a 
small mosque formerly appropriated to the use of the inmates 
of the palace. Between are the bronze gates from Chittur 
and some good stone-work. Here is a gate leading into the 
court-yard that fronts the palace, surmounted by a covered 
gallery for the ladies of the imperial zenana. At the right 
hand is a gap in the wall of the great court-yard leading to the 
foot of a staircase, leading laterally to the gateway of the 
principal mosque of the fort, the Moti Musjid. 

The general notion of Shah Juhan's Mosque may be 
gathered from Mr, Taylor's enthusiastic language — 

"This is the Moti Musjid, or Pearl Mosque, as it is 
poetically and justly termed. It is, in truth, the pearl of all 
mosques of small dimension, but absolutely perfect in style and 
proportion. It is lifted on a lofty sandstone platform, and 
from without nothing can be seen but its three domes of white 
marble and gilded spires. In all distant views of the fort 
these domes are seen like silvery bubbles which have rested a 
moment on its walls, and which the next breeze will sweep 
away. Ascending a long flight of steps, a heavy door was 
opened for me, and I stood in the court-yard of the mosque on 
its eastern side, and the pure blue of the sky over-head. The 
three domes crown a corridor open towards the court, and 
divided into three aisles by a triple row of the most 
exquisitely proportioned Saracenic arches. The Moti Musjid 
cnu be compared to no other edifice that I have ever 
seen. To my eye it is absolutely perfect. While its 
architecture is the purest Saracenic, which some sup- 
pose cannot exist without ornament, it has the severe 
simplicity of Doric art. It has in fact nothing which can 
properly be called ornament. It is a sanctuary so pure and 
stainless, revealing so exalted a spirit of worship, that I felt 
humbled, as a Christian, to think that ,our noble religion has 
never inspired its architects to surpass this temple to God and 
Mahomed." Much of this enthusiasm is deserved. But it 
is not true that the mosque is perfect in style ; it is indeed 
only the beginning of the decadence like its contemporary the 
great Mosque of Shah Juhanabad. The lines are stif! and 
unaspiring. " Its beauty,'* says Fergusson, " resides in its 
courty-ard, which isVholly of white marble from tlie ^^n^^'wv^xis* 
to the summit of the domes . . . \^ \^ . « « ^^^"^ ^xw^^^'^'^^^ 
than any other builduAg oi W\^ ^vwxv^ ^'^^'^'^''^'^^'^^'^Xx^^*^ 
general design is arcliitecluY«i\\^ \^^\^,\i>^'^^^'^^^^ 
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shnde of the material gives the building a spiritual air. TLere 
is perhaps nothing to which this mosque can be more aptly 
compared than to the Evening of Wordsworth's sonnet— 
" quiet as a nun breathless with adoration." And at certain 
angles it has its complications and a mystery of perspective 
not to be found at the I'aj. This arises from its having 24 
engrailed arches and proined vaults which intersect each other 
very gracefully when looked at from the outer corners. At 
each end there are marble screens of floriated tracery, beauti- 
ful in themselves, though perhaps somewhat out of harmony 
with the generally unadorned nature of the building. The 
nun should not wear a collar of point-lace. The mosque 
occupies a length of 142 feet by a depth of 56, the front court 
being about 100 more from mosque to gateway. It is on the 
very crown of the fortified plateau, and rises far above the 
parapets so as to be a conspicuous object from a distance. 
It is truly wonderful that it has so long escaped the shocks 
of war and weather. During the occupation of the fort by 
British refugees in 1857 the Moti Musjid was used as a 
hospital, but it is now scrupulously respected. 

The in8crif)tion over the front of the Moti Musjid shows 
that it was built by Sliah Julian in 1063 H. (1654). 

In front of the Khds Muhul is a little stair with a door leading 
by it down into a labyrinth of underground buildings probably 
intended as a retreat in the summer, and a means of passing to 
the "baoli, or well-house, in the south-east angle of the fort 
now used as military cells. These call for no particular 
remark, except in regard to the above-mentioned haolee 
or well-house, which occupies the south-east corner, and which 
communicate with the Khds Haveli by a subterranean pas- 
sage. The object of this doubtless was that in the heats of 
summer, the Einjieror and his chosen companions might have 
the means of changing air and scene without exposure to the 
glare and hot wind that raged above. Descending at early 
morning, and followed by attendants with fruit and music, 
the royal party could wander about the labyrinths that honey- 
comb the fort in this direction, and whose windows looking on 
the river may be observed at the base of the Palace of Jahan- 
gir. Arriving at the hax)li they could seat themselves on 
cushions in the chambers that surrounded the water of the 
well, and idle away the sultry hours in the manner so fondly 
dwelt on by Persian poets.* 

* A watch, with the maker's name " Steir" and the date 1614, was 
found there some years ago. 
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The glories of the Agra Palace most have been of short dura- 
tion. Jdhungir, son and successor of the founder, lived and 
died, chiefly m northern latitudes, and in 1639, Shah Jalian, 
the next Emperor, began the palace of New Delili, where he 
thenceforth jmncipally resided until 1658, when he was 
deposed by his son Alumgir (known to Europeans by his 
title of Aurangzeb) and placed in confinement at Agra, where 
he remained until his death in December, 1666. In Aurang- 
zeb's time the fort became merely the citadel of a provincial 
town, and the residence of a Moghul governor, till it was 
occupied by the Bhurtpoor J^ts about a century later. Iq 
1788 it was recovered by imperialists under Mahdajee Sindhia, 
and held by the Mahratta troops in the name of the emperor 
till the end of 1803. Shortly after the Franco - M ah rat ta army 
had been defeated at Dehli, General Lake invested the fort ; 
and the Mahratta troops, who had at first risen against their 
European chiefs, finally availed themselves of the good offices 
of the Governor, Colonel Sutherland, and capitulated. The 
marks of Lake*s cannon balls are still shown in the marble 
screen-work of Shah Julian's Palace. It is however pretty 
certain that this is another mistake, and that these are the 
traces of some earlier bombardment. The late Mr. Wright, 
who came to Agra with liorses for Hessing* in 1800, pointed 
out Lake's batteries on the Taj side; and it is known, tliat his 
army entered the ft>rt by the Umur Sing Gate. This fine 
gateway (which was not mentioned by Finch) was probably 
added by Shah Juhan, when the rest of the outworks were 
added (sup., p. 6) and the chief, after whom it is named, is 
known to have been cut down in that emperor's durbar in A.D. 
1G44. Whatever was the occasion of the building, it is very 
elegant; and when adorned with glazed tiles in bright enamel 
must have presented a very striking appearance. In this gate- 
way is the prison for British officers, fortunately not often 
used. Outside, and to the right of the outer gate, the head of 
A buried horse in " red sandstone will be observed on the 
glacis. Nothing is known accurately of this sculpture or of a 
similar one, wholly exposed, to the left of the road to Sikandrn. 
It has been suggested by Mr. Benson that these two statues 
record the fate of the liorse ridden by Salim Shah Sur, when 
he ran his fox to Badalgarh. Between the deposition and 
death of Sh&h Jahan in 1666 (the date of tlie Fire of London) 
the fort had been the scene of many military and political 

♦ Vide «M/)., p. 8« 
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events of minor importance, of which a summary will be found 
with their respective dates at the end of the volume. 

Besides the Dehli and the Amar Singh Gates there was a 
third, towards the river, now disused and blocked up. Finch, 
the mariner, who visited Agra in the time of Jahangir, 
speaks of a fourth gate — the Dnrsani Dtirivaza — in front of 
which executions and beast-fights used to take place every 
Tuesday ; but it was the same.* 

The portrait statues of the defenders of Chitur which 
Bernier saw at Dehli were originally set up in front or on the 
top of one of the interior gates, as mentioned in p. 6. The 
remains of the statues are believed to have been found at 
Dehli in 1863, where one elephant has been restored but 
misdescribed. 

Before leaving this part of Agra, it will be well to drive 
along the strand roud by the river-front of the fort and observe 
its situation. Professor Blochmann is his notes on the Ain 
(p. 380) records that it was raised here on the site of an older 
Futhan Castle by Quasim Khan, Akbar*s 3Jir Buhr or " First 
Lord of the Admiralty," the old fort having become dilapida- 
ted, first by an earthquake in 911, and afterwards by an 
explosion which happened in 962 {tepm. Humdyun). 

It is believed that the actual founder of the fort was Salim 
Shah, son of Sher Sh&h, who held power during the interreg- 
num of Plumayun (A.D. 1545-53; and this may account for 
IMr, Fergusson's opinion that there was a palace of Sher 
Shah's in the Fort. It is not known that any fragment of the 
older buildings still remain, that mentioned by Fergusson as 
having survived the British demolitions being considered by 
the natives as having formed the naubaikhdna^ or drum-stand 
of Akbar's Palace, and being entirely in the style of that 
monarch's time. Sulim's Fort was called B4dulgurh, and is 
generally stated to have been entirely demolished by Akbar 
in foundinjj the existing fort. 

The story told by native historians is that Salim was out 
hunting and had loosed a leopard (chitah) upon a fox which 
he was following on horseback along the river-shore. When 
he got near to the site of the present Amar Sing Gate, he saw 
that the fox had recovered wind and escaped. He immediate- 
ly called out that the air of that place must bo very good, and 
lie would build there a residence. It was accordingly built, 
and called Badulgurh; In Bernier's time this part of the 

* ride Handbook to Dehli, A pp. A. 
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strand was lined by the villas of the nobility. ** Kings have 
already resided a long while, viz,^ since Akbar, who caused it 
to be built, and called it after his name Akbar-abad, it is of 
greater extent than J)ehli,'axid hath more of those fine houses 
of the omrahs and rajas, and more of the fair Karvansardhs, 
as also more of those pretty houses of stone and brick 
belonging to particular persons ; besides that it hath two 
famous tombs, of which I shall speak hereafter. But 
then it hath these disadvantages, that it wants walls ; 
that-, having been built altogether by one desijrn, it hath" not 
those fair and large streets of uniform buildings as Delhi ; 
and that, excepting four or five of those principal streets of 
merchants, which are very long nnd well enough built, all the 
rest, for the most part, is nothing but a number of little 
streets, straight without proportion, and nothing but windings 
and turnings, which causes strange confusions when the court 
is there. 1 see no other difference between Agra and JDehli, 
than that I have been just now speaking of; except it be 
that Agra hath more of a country town than Dehli, 
especially when we look upon it from a higher place. But 
'tis not such a country aspect as disgraceth it, but a very 
agreeable and divertising one : for, there being betwixt the 
houses of omrabs, rajas, and others, store of big green trees 
mixt, every one having been curious to plant of them in his 
garden and in his court for shade ; and besides, those high 
houses of the banians, or Heathen merchants, appearing 
here and there between those trees, as reliques of old 
castles of forests ; all that causeth within the town very 
pleasing sights and perspectives, especially in a dry and hot 
country, where people's eyes seem to desire nothing but 
verdure and shade.** 

In this direction all traces of this magnificence have long 
since disappeared, owing to the invasions of the river. The 
remains of one house alone are in any degree of preservation ; 
it bears traditionally the name of Uumi Kh4n, a Turkish 
General of Artillery. 
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THE TAJ. 

By the river strand is a road made in the famine relief 
operations of 1838 by which the visitor reaches the TfiJ 
Mahal. On the way he passes the remains of several rillas 
once occupied by the nobles of the Moghul Court, but now 
fallen into nndistinguishable ruins with the abovenamed ex- 
ception. The following remarks from Fergusson may be 
taken as a general introduction to this building, the reader 
being referred to the full text for a more complete develop- 
ment of the subject. The Tartars, we are told, from whom 
the Indian Moghuls are descended, *^ built their sepulchres of 
such a character as to serve for places of enjoyment for 

themselves and friends during their lifetime The: 

usual process is for the king or noble who intends to provide 
himself a tomb to enclose a garden outside the city walls, and 
in the centre of this he erects a . . building crowned by a 

dome on a lofty square terrace . . During the life. 

of the founder the central building is called a bara durriy 
and is used as a place of recreation and feasting by himself 
and his friends. At his death its destination is changed, the 
founder^s remains are interred beneath the central dome . . . 
When once used as a place of burial, the vaults never again 
resound with festive mirth." 

The historical account of the person in whose honor the 
Taj was built does not altogether illustrate this description, 
as she appears to have died before the building had been 
begun. In all probability however the garden had been 
already enclosed and was a favourite retreat of the deceased 
in her lifetime. A similar garden (to be hereafter noticed) 
still exists on the opposite bank about three miles higher 
up the stream. 

Urjumund Banu Begum, called Mumtdz-i- Mahal, or 
** Exalted One of the Palace," was not related to her husband 
the Emperor Shah Juhan, further than that she was the niece 
of his stepmother. Her father was the minister, Asuf Khan, 
brother of the celebrated Nur Juhan, wife of the previous 
Emperor J&hangir, in whose time he (Asuf) played many 
parts, but always us catspaw to his able and ambitious sister. 
Their father, ao;ain, was Mirza Ghaias, an adventurer from 
Teheran in Persia, who attained high place during his 
daughter's tenure of power, and was honored by Jahangir 
wJih the title of limdd-ud-Daulah, and will be a^ain men- 
tjoaed in connection with his tomb already tetex^Oi \.o% 
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Married to Shah Juhnn (then heir-apparent) about 1615, she 
bore him seven children, and died in childbed of the 
eighth, about 1629, at Burhdnpur, whither she had accom- 
panied her husband on his campaign in the Deccan against 
Khan Jah^n Lodi. Her body was carried to the metropolis, 
and laid in a spot in the garden, still pointed out, close by the 
mosque, until the mausoleum was ready for her reception. 

We learn from Father Manrique (a Spanish monk of the 
Augustinian Order, who was at Agra in 1641) that the plans 
and estimates were prepared by a Venetian, by name Grero- 
nimo Verroneo. The emperor ordered him to estimate for 
three krors of rupees. Verroneo died at Lahore before 
Manrique's arrival, and long before the work was completed. 
The work is then believed to have been made over to a 
Byzantine Turk. But Austin, the French artist, was certainly 
consulted as to the inlay before it was completed. The col- 
lection of the materials is said to have occupied the next 
seventeen years; but it is not necessary to suppose that 
no building was in progress all this time. Ai^s longa, vita 
hrevis ; and the emperor, who had passed his five and thirtieth 
year at the commencement of the work, is not likely to 
have loitered so much in its completion. The last inscription, 
moreover, yields 1648. The following description of the 
various dates seem to show the order in which the various 
parts of the building were completed.* 

On the outside of the west arch facing the mosque is the 
date A. H. 1046, 10th year of Shah Juhan. 

At the end of the inscription on the left hand side of the 
entrance (within) is the date A. H. 1048. 

On the front gateway is the date A. H. 1057 (A. D. 1648) 
marking the completion of the building. The inscriptions 
on all these arches are in the Toghra character, taken from 
Suras of the Koran, appropriate to mourning and spiritual 
hope. On the front of the entrance is a passage ending with 
an invitation to the pure of heart to enter the Garden of 
Paradise. 

On the tomb of his wife the emperor has caused to be 
inscribed sentences in her praise in the usual Persian style. 
There is also an inscription recording her name (Arjumund 
Banu Begum) together with the date of her death. 

On his own tomb the date of the death, of ^Viw^Vs. ^xS^y^Sa. 
given together with a recAl«\ o? \\\^ \iA>iX«a^ \nxcvcvw«, ^\\\rJ^n».^^5«^j^ 
cariouB one of Sahih'i'Qir An "Ind. ^^^^^jcw^v^^ JP^^^^^!^ !^ 

♦ See Tavermex'a tecox^, supra, V- ^ - 
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lithographed at Lucknow, I find it explained that Timur 
(Tamerlane) was also a Sahib Qiran ; and that he was so 
called because there was at the time of his birth a Qirdn or 
conjunction of Jupiter and Venus. Richardson, in his 
Dictionary, under the word Qirdn, says, it stands for near- 
ness ; but that when Jupiter and Venus are in the same house, 
their conjunction is called Qirdn-i'Sa^ a dayn. From this it 
would seem that Shah Juhan was the first descendant of 
Timur, who was born under the same stars as his ancestor. 
The omen did not do him much good. 

The white marble that forms the substance of the building 
came doubtless from Mukrana, near Jaipur, and the red 
standstone from Fattehpur-Sikri ; the jewels are partly Indian 
and partly from Persia and other trans-Himalayan regions. 

The native annalist is very copious on the names of the 
artists who worked under the Ef!endi, and the cost of the 
various articles ; but the latter is a point on which we possess 
scant means of comparison as we are ignorant of the pur- 
chasing power of money at the time, and of the extent to 
which goods and labour were purveyed without any sort of 
payment. [Shah Juhan*s memoirs state that the masons 
received thirty lakhs of rupees ; and no doubt this was the item 
of wages charged in the accounts.] And as for the former 
it would not possess much interest for us if we were sure that 
the names of a number of oriental masons and jewellers were 
given correctly, unless indeed there were found an European 
name among them, which is not the case. Much fruitless 
discussion has been waged on this subject; the following 
considerations alone are likely to be of use to the general 
reader. The notion that the Taj was designed by Italians 
is confirmed by Manrique. But nothing can be less Itidian 
than the general conception of the building with its simple 
and even stifi contour ; nothing ever more in harmony with 
the style of Eastern feeling which regards a white muslin 
tunic and an aigrette of diamonds as full-dress for an em- 
peror. The tomb of Huraayun (A.D. 1556) seems to have 
been the chief model of the elevation. It is otherwise 
however with the inlaid work, or Indian pietra dura as I 
propose to call it ; though specimens of this art occur here 
and there in earlier buildings, yet we have only to compare 
the Taj pietra dura with that of the palace or of Itmad-ud- 
Dowlah*s tomb (to go back no earlier) and be convinced at 
once that some new element had entered into the deal^tv a.^d 
practice. Instead of the geome trio patterns oi l\iQ ^w:V\«c 
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buildings, flowers ave now fully introduced, mid are in numer- 
ous cases ti-enled ivitli nn attempt nt reulism nliicli mvouis 
ratlier of Europe than of the East. It is urgeil thnl these 
flowers lack perspective, but this is not alrntji the case ; and 
there are instances of glinded petals and of reversed leaf- 
ends which exceed the limits of the true conventional. 
When we add to this the recollection that this was the ern 
that immediately followed that of the Mediceau Chapel at 
Florence — I beliere the earliest modern Florenline work in 
ielra dura dates from about 1570 A.D., and that nt least 
ne foreign artist, Austin de Bordeaux, was certainly at 
that time In Shah Juhau's service — it will be seen how 
extremely probable it is that the art of inlayiii" dU) at that 
b'tne become modified by European ideas. The portrait of 
Austin in pi>frK iJurtt was once to be seen at the back of 
the throne in the Dewan-i-Kfaas nt Sbah Juhan'a Palace in 
the fort of New Delhi, and he died in India. He is men- 
tioned by Bernier and Tavernier, and his career closed 
before Shuh Juhau's death. The following figures are 
taken from the Qnida to the Taj: — 

» The native account of the cost of the Taj gives 98,5S.426 
rupees as haring been given bj the rajas find nawabs. 
And out of the emperor's private treasury 88,09,760 rupees, 
which would give in £1,846,518-6, or nearly two millions.* 
There are said to have been two sliver doors at the entrance 
of the Taj, which nre stated to have coat 1,27,000 rupees 
ftnd were studded with 1,100 nails, each having a bead made 
of a Sonat rupee ; these gates were taken nway and melted 
down by the Jats when they attacked and sucked Agra." 

Fer<;ussoii makes the following just remarks on the taste 
ihat baa been everywhere shown in the choice of this orna- 
mentation: — " It is lavishly bestowed on the tombs them- 
selves, and the screen ihat surrounds tbem, though sparingly 
introduced on the mosqua that forms one wing of the I'aj and 
on the fountains and surioundiug buildings. The judgment 
indeed with which this style uf ornament is apportion e<l to the 
various parts is almost as remarkable as the ornament itself." 
The labour was all forced, and very little payment made 
in cash to the 20,000 workmen who were said lo have been 
employed for IT years in the construction of this wonderful 
pile; an allowance of corn was dnily ftivev. t-VvMs-iXi**. *-^«^ 
■' " was carefully curlnikil llj iVc xa^'*''^^^'^ d^^o^j^^^ 
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over them. There was great distress and frightful mortalitj 
among them, and the peasantry around Agra cert«inlj did 
not worsliip the memory of the innocent empress. The 
poet describes them to have cried out — 

" Have mercy God on our distress, 
For we die, too, with the Princes."* 

Bayard Taylor's description of the general coup cTceil is 
so picturesque and at the same time so generally just that 
the reader may like to enjoy a portion of it here — 

^* The Taj stands on the bank of the Jumna, rather more 
than a mile to the eastward of the Fort of Agra. It is 
approached by a handsome road cut through the mounds left 
by the ruins of ancient palaces. Like the tomb of Akbar 
it stands in a large garden, inclosed by a lofty wall of red 
sandstone, with arched galleries around . the interior, and 
entered by a superb gateway of sandstone, inlaid with orna- 
ments and inscriptions from the Koran, in white marble. 
Outside of this grand portal, however, is a spacious quad- 
rangle of solid masonry, with an elegant structure, intended 
as a caravanserai on the opposite side. Whatever may be 
the visitor's impatience, he cannot help pausing to notice the 
fine proportions of these structures, and the rich and massive 
style of their construction. The gate to the garden of the 
Tnj is not so large as that of Akbar*s tomb, but quite as 
beautiful in design. Passing under the open demi-vault, 
whose arch hangs high above you, an avenue of dark Italian 
cypress appears before you. Down its centre sparkles a 
long row of fountains, each casting up a single slender jet. 
On both sides, the palm, the banyan, and a i^athery bamboo 
mingle their foliage ; the song of birds meets your ears, and 
the odour of roses and lemon -flowers sweetens the air. 
Down such a vista and over such a foreground rises the Taj.** 

The rest of Mr. Taylor's description, though very elo- 
quent, need not be reproduced : first, because it is too 
vague and enthusiastic ; and next, because it is absolutely 
inaccurate as to many particulars. The truth is that the 
Taj is not, as an architectural group, altogether satisfactory. 
Some adverse criticism will be found in the Appendix (A., 
103). In a later paper, possibly by the same hand, it is 
well said that "there is no mystery, no sense of partial 
failure, about the Taj. A thing of perfect beauty and of 
absolute finish in every detail, it might pass for the work 

♦ Guide to Taj^^, 16. 
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of genii, who knew nought of the weaknesses and ills with 
which mankind are beset .... It is not a great national 
temple erected by a free and united people ; it owes its 
creation to the whim of an absolute ruler who was free to 
squander the resources of the state in commemorating his 
personal sorrows or his vanity." 

Hence the building has an individuality, a sort of egotism, 
which takes it out of the category of ordinary architec- 
tural works. Zoffany's criticism (that ** it only wanted a 
glass-case ") is not quite correct, because the most accurate 
marble models are always ineffective in showing what it owes 
to size. Yet there is in the rigidity of the outline and the 
flatness of the surfaces something that strikes, at least, the 
European eye with an air of littleness and of luxury rather 
than with the effect of a grand constructive group* l^o 
beholder would at first suppose that the Taj was higher than 
the Kutub at Delhi. 

Nevertheless in its symmetry, and above all in its material 
and ornamentation, there is a sort of satisfaction which tends 
to grow upon one the often er it is beheld. As a distinguished 
Russian artist observed to the writer—*' The Taj is like a 
lovely woman : abuse her as you please, but the moment 
you come into her presence you submit to its fascination.** 
Admitting that there is something slight and effiminate in 
the general design, which cannot be altogether obliterated 
or atoned for by beauty of decoration, the simile seems just, 
and it calls to mind the familiar couplet in The liape of the 
Lpch — 

" If to her share some female errors fall, 
Look ia her face, and you^ll forget them all.** 

Tn Bemier*s time the building seems to have been in much 
the same state as now. The following characteristic extract 
gives the chief portion of his description : — 

It is a great and vast dome of white marble, which is 



near the height of that of our Val de Grace in Paris, sur- 
rounded with many turrets of the same matter with stairs in 
them. Four great arches support the whole fabrick, three 
of which are visible, the fourth is closed in by the wall of an 
hall, accompanied with a gallery, where certain mullahs (enter- 
tained for that end) do continually read the Alcoran, with a 
profound respect to the honor of Taje^Mehalle, The mould 
of the arches is enriched with tables of white marble, wherein 
are seen engraven large Arabian characters of black marble^ 
which is very agreeable to behold, TVi"& vcAwXa^ ^-^ ^^-^^'^^'^k 
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' I 
part of this dome, and the whole wall from top to bottom, is 
covered with white marble ; and there is no place which is 
not wrought with art, and hath not its peculiar beauty. You 
see store of agat, and such sorts of stones, as are employed 
to enrich the chappel of the great Duke of Florence ; much 
jasper, and many other kindes of rare and ' pretious stones, 
set a hundred several ways, mixed and enchased in the 
marble that covers the body of the wall. The quarries of 
white and black marble, that make the floor, are likewise 
set out with all imaginable beauty and stateliness. 

*' Under this dome is a little chamber inclosing the 
sepulchre which I have not seen within, it not being opened 
but once a year, and that with great ceremony, not sufiering 
any Christian to enter, for fear (as they sny) of profaning 
the sanctity of the place : but really by what I could earn, 
because it hath nothinor rich or mngnificent in it. 

** There remains nothing else, than to give you occasion to 
take notice of an ally in the fashion of a terrace, twenty or 
twenty-five ordinary paces large, and as many or more high ; 
which is betwixt the dome and the extremity of the garden, 
whence you see below you, at the foot of it, the River of Gemna 
running along, a great campagne of gardens, a part of the 
town of Agra^ the fortress, and all those fair houses of the 
omrahs that are built along the water. There remains no 
more, I say, then to cause to observe this terrasse, which 
taketh up almost the whole length of one side of the garden, 
and then to desire you to judge, whether I had reason to say, 
that the mausoleum or tomb of Tafe'Mehalle, is something 
worthy to be admired. For my part, I do not yet well know 
whether I am not somewhat infected still with Indianisme : 
bat 1 must needs say that 1 believe it ought to be reckoned 
amongst the wonders of the world, rather than those unshapen 
masses of the Egyptian pyramids, which I was weary to see 
ailer I had seen them twice, and in which I find nothing 
without, but pieces of great stones ranged in the form of steps 
one upon another, and within nothing but very little art and 
invention. ** 

The screen,' it will be observed, is not mentioned : and there 
can be little doubt but that it was added in Aurangzeb*s time, 
after the body of Shah Juhan had been laid by that of his wife 
and his cenotaph placed by the side of hers on the upper 
floor. 

Various accounts have been given in explanation of the 
foundations still apparent on the opposite bank of the river. 
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riiae storj is tliat n iiuble nisbed to build there, but the 
Government diacauntenmiced tbe prnj'^ct ; tbe emperor 
obaerving : "If hia building is very good it will eclipse the 
Tnj i if it is not, the eflett of my building will be siHiiled." 
Bo the work was etopped. 

One would not think that the engiiieei-s of that dny were 
equal to bridging the river. But the briiiffe iit Jaunpur 
shows thnt thia would biirdl^ be just, 'i'lie fulIowiJig rcmurks 
are from 'i'uvei'iiier whii saw tbe Taj building — 

" I have seeu the coinmeiicement und lUe completion of this 
great work, wbich employud tweiitj thousnnd men daily fur 
twentj-two yeara, a fact from which some idea of its excessiva 
eustlineas may be formed. The acaRoldinif is held to have 
coat mure than the buildin<T, for nut litiving [enough] wood 
tbey had to make it of brick, aa alao the centerings of tba 
vanlte. Shiih Julian began to make hia own sepulchre on the 
other side of the river; but bis war with bia Bon interrupted 
tbe design, and Aurangzeh, (he present ruler, has not cared 
to curry it out." 

Tt must therefore ba allowed that there is strong corrobora- 
u of the prevalent tradition wliich has asserted that it was 
3 intention of the emperor to build Lis own monument on 
the opposite bank and to connect the two tombs by u mngni- 
ficent bridge. But it is added that bis captivity cut short his 
architectural enterprises, so tliat, when be died bis remains 
were iuterred close to those of his beloved in tbe same uioiiu- 
went. "Thus," says Mr. Tayior, "fate conceded to Lots 
what was denied lo Vanity." 

The more prauticat Fergusson shall give us the sober details 
and some measurements. The enclosure including garden and 
er court is a parallelogram of 1,860 feet by mote than 1,000 
■:. 'i'he outer court, surrounded by arcades and adorned 
by four gateways, is an oblong, occupying in length the whole 
breadth of the enclosure, and is about 450 feet deep. The 
principal gateway leads Tiom this court to the garden, where 
the tomb is seen framed in an avenue of dark cypress trees. 
The plinth of white marble is 18 feet high, and is an exact 
square of 313 feet each way. At the four corners stand four 
columns or lovrers, each 137 feet high, and ci-owned with a 
little pavilion. The mausoleum itself occupies a space of 186 
ftet square, in the centre of this la ri;er square, and each of 
the four oorners is cut ofl opposite each of the lowers. Tbe 
central dome is SO feet in diameter by 80 feet in height. Un. 
the platform in front uf tbe/uuiiA or fu.U% a»At\a!& vl -b'w^i^^^ 
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of the topmost spine, a gilded spike crowning the central dome 
to a height of 30 feet. The interior is lighted from marble- 
trellised-screen lights above and below. — (Perg, HiaL Archit.^ 
II, 693). 

To the above details it may be added that Shah Juhan him- 
iself gives the total height from g^round to spire top as 107 
yards. The gaz illdhi, or " yard of Akbar," is a small 
fraction less than 33 inches, and this would yield 296 feet as 
stated in the Guide to the Taj, The writer also estimates 
the height of the minnrets at 225 feet. The real hei<rhts, for 
which I am indebted to Lieutenant Boughey, £>. E., are as 
follows :— 

From garden level to lower platform ^ •.. 4 feet. 

plinth (upper ditto) ... 22^ „ 
point of archway .»• •• 89 „ 
top of parapet over ditto ... 1 1 4| „ 

springing of dome 139| „ 

top of ditto (base of metal 

pinnacle) 213^ „ 

summit of pinnacle 243^ „ 

platform at top of minarets 137 „ 
summit of metal pinnacle 

on ditto M« 162^ „ 

It may here be noted that visitors will be disappointed with 
the celebrated echo of this dome if they attempt to play or 
sing any complicated melodies or roulades in it. The echo 
is so quick that it catches the notes and runs them into one 
another, so as to produce a most distressing discord, unless the 
notes chosen be such as form a natural harmony. The chord 
of the seventh produces a very beautiful effect. It is this 
that, in the words of the American traveller, ** floats and soars 
overhead in a long, delicious undulation, fading away so slowly 
that you hear it after it is silent, as you see, or seem to see, a 
lark you have been watching after it is swallowed up in the blue 
vault of heaven.*' 

" On the one side of the Taj is a mosque with three domes 
of red sandstone,* covered with mosaic of white marble. Now 
on the opposite side there is a building precisely similar, but 
of no use whatever," except as a proof of the extreme sense of 



* This is a mistAke ; the domes are all of white marble — the base- 
ments of the building only are of red stone. -^Ht G. K. 
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[ibBliince and s^mmetr]' trhicli actnatml the nholo deeign, 
6" This buildiun," as Mr. Bujard Taylor continues, " ia marked 
K'))j the feeling for proportion nliichpreTniledin tlieeedajs — and 
■.Jtroportion is art, In comparing tbeee mHsterpieces of arclii- 
■•ectai'e willi Moorish remains in Spain, irhicb leaemble tliem 
■ lanat nearly, I hnve been struck nith tiiti singular fuot, that 
Iwbile at tbe central seats of ths Moslem empire, art reached 
f but a comparative degree of dcTetopmeut, here and there on 
r the opposite and most distant frontiers, it attained a rapid and 
splendid cuiminution ." 

The false mosque is as fine na the true. It bna been hitherto 
appropriated to tbe use of travellers and parties of pleasure; 
and it is this no doubt that has given rise to the oft-reported 
Blory of " wnssail and riot" desecrating the place of norahip 
of departed kings. Let it be said, once for all, that this is 
not, nevei' iras, never could be, b " place of woraliip." It 
would be certainlj more in chnraoter if tin festivities had ever 
disturbed the repose of a place set oside for solemn memories ; 
liut as long OS tbe natives bold constant fairs in tbe enclosare 
Bud throw orange-peel and other dehrii about the whole place, 
it is perhaps somewhat hypercritical lo object to a few Eng- 
'' ** II refreshing themsetvea, within tbe limits of becoming 
. in a remote comer used for no otber puipose. It is 
tinrdlf neceosarj to say that tbe true uiosque wus never desc- 
erated. This building is on the left of the Tsj, and its mikrnh 
■or recess pointing towards tbe Eaabii at nnce distinguishes it 
irom the couuterbalanciog buililing on the other side. It is 
in a parterre beneath this mosque that the enclosure is sbonn 
■where tbe remains of tbe empress rested while the Taj was 
"" ing built. A recent Indian journalist has well said — a^^m 

" The stiiereal beauty which undoubtedly characterises fl|^^H 

?rotip as n whole la eiitlrelj due to material and to '^'>'^^^| 
'he materinU and colors are thurouglily adapted to (^^^| 
climate, and would lose their effect in another atmosphere, (^^H 
if backed bj dull leaden skiea. To my mind the Taj is utterly 
Wisuited for illnmiuation. To crowd the silent gardens with 
gaping chattering crowds, to deck the great doorwaj and tlia 
UoBque with rows of light till they resemble gin-palaces, to 
fling lime-light upon the delicate masonry of the mausoleum, 
seems to me an act of vandalism, Such things befit a Crystal 
Palace, where the whole surronndings are rococo, flimsy, arti- 
ficinl, and theatrical ; but they are out of keeping with a 
building in which tbe dead rest, and in which tbe 
f Ucity of art is tbe pcedointiiatit fei\\,>uii" 
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^ Such as the place is, it is n[)preciated by the people of the 
country far and near. As much admired by tne Natives as 
by Europeans, the Taj and its garden furnish a proof that, 
like a touch of nature, an appeal of true art also can make 
the whole world kin. On Sundays and holidays the place is 
much frequented; and it is good to notice the orderly con- 
duct of the crowds that are collected, strolling through the 
grounds, or treading barefoot the gleaming precincts . 

In a moment the sun has set, and the concourse has dispersed 
as if by magic. Swift falls the sudden evening, and the mild 
light of the moon is substituted for the dusty glare of the 
past hour. If Melrose should be seen by monlight, surely 
still more is that effect wanting to complete the beauty of the 
Taj. The ^eavy shadows of the foliage, the deep chiaroscuro 
of the embayed portals, the soft curve of the dome, all serve 
to enhance the virginal splendour of the material of the 
cupolas and minarets till they appear almost transparent. The 
repose is unbroken except by a light breeze in the tree-tops ; 
the blue sky is without a cloud ; and the rare genius of 
the calm building finds its way unchallenged to the Heart. 



TOMBS, &c., ACROSS THE RIVER. 

Returning towards Agra (City or Civil Lines) along the 
strand, a fine view is obtained of the river front of the palace ; 
and the visitor may then cross the pontoon bridge, and turn- 
ing to the right, find himself back at the East Indian Railway 
station. If, on the other hand, he turn to the left, he will 
proceed up the lefl bank of the river and shortly reach the 
garden-tomb of Itmad-ud-Daulah. This is the Persian 
adventurer from Teheran already mentioned by his name of 
Ohaills-ud-Din, as the father of Nur Juhan, and of her 
brother called Asuf Khan, whose daughter was Mumt&z 
Muhul, the lady of the Tuj. He himself was Vazir in the 
time of his son-in-law, the Emperor Jahangir, and died at 
Kangra on the way to Eashmere in 1621-22. His son was 
appointed to his vacant office by the title of Asuf Khan. 

rrofessor Blochmann gives his character in the following 
terms :— 

'* Qhias Beg was a poet. He imitated the old classics, 
which ruling passion showed itself a few hours before he 
died . . . • Jahangir praises him for his social qualities and 
says that his society was better than [exhilarating drugs.] 
Ue was generally liked, had uo enemies, and was never seen 
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... He was never idle ; bis olGcial- nccoiiiits nere 
D the greateat ordev." [So fur good, but mtirk the 
end!] "He liked bribes and Ehoved much buldnesa in 
dt^mnnding thein." Tlie instnnce of the ruliDg paaaion above 
altlided to is tiiken from the memoirs of liis r(i;nt master and 
BO II -ill -ill IT. When the old man In; dying, the Eiti|ieror came 
In and Nur Jubnn asked her father if be recognized His 
Majesty. The dying minister replied by a r[uotation from a 
Persian poet, meaning : — ^ . 

It Bpleiiduur of thy broir.'W 

The garden is well kept, and stocked wit!] flowers, ehmbs, J 
■nd cypress trees. The lower linll containing the tomb of the 
VaxW and his wife, is a pamllelograca of marble coarsely 
inlnid with coloured stones, cliiefly in arabcaqne, with a few 
Ifti^e flowers. It stands on a sandstone terrace, 149 feet 
aquara and 3-4 feet from the ground. Four bold kiosqnea 
latund at the four corners, and in the centre is a small pavilion 
of rich pierced -work covered with an oblong dome topped 
-with two ligbt pinnacles : here are also cenotaphs, but without 
inscriptions. 

The roof of the basement upon which this dome atsnda ia 
J9 feet square i the hall containing the real tombs ia 22 feet 
3 inches square, and tlie inacriptiuns in (be Toghra character 
are taken li-um tlie Koran, Siiiaa Fallabna and Mohzammli, 
and (above) from the iSurn Tabarak-nt-Liii. 

The tomb was completed by the Vuzeer's imperial danghter 
to the year ie28. 

It is said that the Empress at first intended that the rannn- 
ment she raised to ber fritLer should be of silver, but she was 
dissuaded by her architect, who adiiaed her to use some mate- 
irial which, beiug less likely to excite the cupidity of beholders, 
Would have a better chance of remaining unmolested. Itmad- 
«d-Daulah died in A.D. 1622, but the pliioe had perhaps 
ibeen a enrden-bouse of bis previonsly. It is beliered that 
the bnirding bb we now see it wns built by his imperial 
dnngbtcr ; and it is not only beautiful, but has a special inter* 
Mt BB being the only work of the period known to eiist in 
'liese parts. It accords with her character tfant the Empress at 
rst proposed to build her fatbL>r'a monument of siker, but 
rna persuaded to adopt a less costly and lesa portable material, 
'be Kmperor wBsat Lliis time, and tor some years Inter, involved. 
I serious troubles and a coustaat victiia to tUunVi n't. ii!,\^^Ef 
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He died in 1627, and the Empress losing her connection with 
public afiairs, had time to devote herself to art and religion. 
She enjoyed a stipend nominally equal to £20,000 a year, and 
really worth at that time a great deal more. Besides the tomb 
of her father at Agra, Nur Juhan built the fine tombs of her 
husband and herself, which are still to be seen at Lahore.* 

The new Emperor, it will be remembered, was not her son. 
She had a daughter by her first husband, but bore no children 
to Jahangir. Her daughter's husband was her stepson, 
Shuhryar, son of Jdhangir, by a Hindu princess. On his 
father's demise, he attempted to seize the thrown, but was 
taken prisoner and put to death by Shah Juhan along with 
other members of the family. 

The next tomb on the riverside is the Chini-ka- Roza, 
but as it is not very accessible from the road, the traveller will 
do well to leave it for the present. The Jah^nara, or Zuhara 
garden, between the Chini-ku'Roza and Rambat^h, is 
thought to have been a garden of Babur's. The buildings it 
contain are of the transition style between the 3rd Futhan 
and Ist Moghul. 

We shall conduct the visitor next to the Ram Bagh. 
Whether this name was indicative of a dedication to the 
Hindu demi-god Rama, or whether the name is a corruption 
from a Persian word Aram Bag (the garden of repose), is a 
disputed point among local antiquaries. The first notice that 
we have of it is as the temporary resting-place of the body of 
Emperor Babar, the founder of the Moghul dynasty (so called \ 



♦ The following account of the spot may be perused.— The 
Kmperor's tomb is well known for its size and magnificence, in whicli 
it rivals the similar edifices of Delhi and Agra. It stands in a large but 
dilapidated garden, part of the high enclosure wall of which has been 
washed away by encroachments of the Ravee. The tomb of Azuf 
Khan stands in a similar garden in line with the Emperor^s, but 
separated from it by an immense serai — a solitary monument of the 
prand imperial road that marked by kossminars and public caravan- 
serais, once ran from Delhi to Kotas. The serai is still splendid with 
its noble and richly decorated gateways, in which marble and red sand- 
stone, brought all the way from Agra, are lavishly used, but its court 
is now intersected by railway sidings and occupied by material and 
workshops. The tomb of Azuf Khan is of the usual shape — octagonal, 
with a bulb dome — but is well known, even at Lahore (where the tile 
work on ancient buildings is so common and excellent), for the beauti- 
ful glazed tiles which decorate its exterior. 

In Jshangir's reign Itm4d-ud-Dowlah with his son and daughter 
gave much countenance and assistance to Roe's embassy. 
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who were in reality a mixed Turkish race descended from 
Timur the Lame, or Tamerlane. As it is believed that B^bar 
lived in an old fort on the same side of the river opposite the 
Taj, it is extremely probable that the jovial hero, we are told, 
when he had a mind to be merry, was wont to £11 a fountain 
with wine and join gaily in open-air revels with companiona 
of both sexes. We may imagine this garden having been the 
scene of some of these Tartar picnics. 

In the later days the Uam Bagh became the jointure house 
of the Empress Nur Jahan, and was known by her other 
name as the "garden of Nur Afshan.** It continued to be 
kept up as an orchard and pleasure-ground by all succeeding 
governments, and it is said that the name of Ram Bagh was 
first conferred upon it by the Mahratta administration in the 
last century. This goes far to discredit the suggested etymo- 
logy of Aram Bagh, Ram being a favourite hero with the 
Hindus whose name was not unlikely to be borrowed by the 
Mahrattas in designating a place that they were fond of. 
There is little of interest in the buildings, which consist 
of subterranean vaults looking out upon the river, and two 
houses that have been modernized and fitted with glazed 
doors and furniture. The garden is extensive and well-kept, 
and the place forms a pleasant retreat for Europeans during 
the fierce heats of the Agra summer. 

Professor Blochmann informs us (Ain, p. 509) that Nur 
Juhan was originally named Mihr-oon-Nissa, ** Darling of the 
Sex" or "Sun of Women," as the Professor interprets it. 
She was born in 984H., and must therefore have been 34 
when the Emperor married her ; which looks as if her influ- 
ence over him was not based upon mere passion . . . The 
Emperor said, "Before I married her I never knew what 
marriage really meant." She enjoyed the state of a queen- 
regnant rather than of a mere consort. She was the especial 
patroness of orphan -girls, and is said to have married no less 
than 500 with portions from her own funds. She possessed 
much taste in furniture and entertainments, and designed 
many new patterns for jewellery. 

Taking boat at the foot of the Ram B4gh stairs, a pleasant 
little voyage may be had down stream, to the bridge-of-boats, 
when a carriage should be in readiness on the city side — the 
right bank of the river. 

Dropping down with the stream, the visitor will pass the 
remains of the Zuhara ( ? " Juhanura") garden and its depend- 
ent wells and pleasure-houses on the left shore* lx» ^^ ^^^^»^ 
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however, be worth bis while to land till be reaches the 
Chini'kn'Roza, 

This ruin is quadrangular with the remains of projecting 
entrances so larse as almost to constitute transepts. It is 
believed to be the moniunent of Afzul Khan, a literary adven- 
turer of the 17th century. He was a native of Shiraz, origi- 
nally named Shukrulla, who came by way of Surat to Bur- 
banpur, where he entered the service of Jdhangir about 
the year A. D. 1617. He subsequently became dewan 
(accountant) to Shah Juhan, and died at Lahore A. D. 1639, 
about the time of the building of that Emperor's Palace at 
New Delhi. The tomb is now principally remarkable for the 
beautiful patterns of the plaster colored like porcelain by which 
—beyond the reach of human hands — it is still covered, and 
from which it derives its name of ** China- tomb." Inscriptions 
from the Koran may still be traced on parts of the building, 
but are rapidly perishing. The ornamentation is a sort of 
coarse enamelling (probably in shellac) on the plaster. The 
dome is rather in the old Pathan style than in the more 
rotund style that was fashionable at the time of its construc- 
tion. 

This was the date of the commencement of Juhanara*s 
Mosque — the Agra Jama Musjid —find the bulbous dome was 
only just coming into fashion. The (Taj 1630 — 48) was 
perhaps the first conspicuous instance of its adoption. Afzul 
Khan was probably an old fashioned gentleman who built his 
tomb in his lifetime, and according to the ideas of his youth. 
At all events this building and the Kula (or Kalian) Masjid 
are genuine, though late products of the Pathan school. So 
also the tomb of Adham Khan near the Kutub at Dehli. 

The visitor now returns to Agra by the roads leading from 
the bridge-of-boats, passing by the custom-house, a Mogul 
villa, now much defaced by British improvements. Going on 
through a suburb, the first turn to the right takes him to the 
Catholic Mission and Cathedral already referred to, in regard 
to which the remarks of Bernier may here, with propriety, be 
transcribed : — 

" In AgrOy the Reverend Fathers, the Jesuits, have a Church 
and a College, where in private they teach the children of 
some twenty-five or thirty Christian families that have (I 
know not how) gathered and settled themselves there by the 
charity of those Fathers, the Oiristian Doctrine. It was 
Akbar who (in the time of the great power of the Portugueze 
in the Indies) called them, and gave them a pension for their 
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subsistence, permitting them to build churches in the capital 
cities of Agra and Lahore^ and his son Jehan Guire favored 
them yet more. But Chah Jehan, son of Jehan Outre, and 
father of Aurangzeh, now reigning, took from them their pen- 
sion, caused their church at Lahore to be pulled down, and the 
greatest part of that in Agra^ OTcrthrowing also the steeple 
of the church, wherein that bell was that could be heard over 
all the town. 

** I'hese Fathers, the Jesuits, entertained great hopes of the 
progress of Christianity in the time of King Jehan Guire, 
because of his contempt of the Mohumeian law, and the 
esteem he professed to the Christian, even giving way to two 
of his nephews to embrace the Christian religion, and to a 
certain Mirza-zul Ktmain (that had been bred in the seraglio 
and was circumcised) to turn Christian too, under the pretence 
that he was born of Christian parents, and son of the wife 
of a rich Armenian which Jehan Guire had caused to be 
brought to him into the seraglio. 

" The same Fathers say that this king, to begin in good 
earnest to countenance the Christian religion, designed to put 
the whole court into the habit of the Franqui, and that after he 
had prepared all things for it, and even dressed himself in that 
fashion, he called to him one of the chief omrahs asking his 
opinion of this dress ; but that this omrah altogether surprized 
at it, having answered him very seriously that it was a very 
dangerous thing, he thought himself obliged to change his mind, 
and turned all into raillery." The conduct of the Japanese in 
recent times shows of what an Asiatic Government may be 
capable. 

** These Fathers affirm further, that he being upon the 
point of death, commanded that they should be called to make 
him a Christian, but that then they were not made acquainted 
with it. Many say that this is not so, and that he died as he 
had lived without any religion, and in the design he had, as 
well as his father Akbar, to set himself up for a prophet, and 
to become the head of a particular religion of his own com- 
posure. However it be, there is another thing I have learned 
of a Mohumetan, that was son to an officer of Jehan Guire, 
namely, that this king being one day in a debauche, called to 
him a certain religious man of Florence, whom he called 
Father Atech, as being a little fiery man ; an<} after he had 
commanded him to say all he could against the law of Mohu- 
met, and for the law of Christ, in the presence of maxv^ 
knowing Mullahs, he would ha.^^ m«A^ wva \ftx£'^<^ Njtv^ vjS. 
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both those laws, viz,^ that a great pit should be made, and 
a good fire in it, and that Father Atech with the Gospel 
under his arm, and one of those Mullahs with the Alcoran 
under his, should cast themselves both together into that fire, 
and that he would embrace the law of him that should not 
burn. But that the sad countenance of the ZlfuZ/aA«, alto- 
gether astonished, and the compassion he had of the Floren* 
tine Father, who accepted the condition, diverted him from it. 
Whatever the truth be of this story, 'tis certain that while 
Jehan Guire lived, these Fathers were respected and hon- 
oured in this court, «nd that they conceived great hopes of 
the advancement of Christianity in those parts; but that 
since that time they have had no great cause to hope much 
of it, except perhaps what they received by that familiarity, 
which our Father Buze had with Dara^ 



SIKANDRA. 

The road by which the old Moghuls used to go northward 
to Lahore and Cashmere passes north-west by an arch of red 
stone and a. bastion, the remains of the outer walls of the 
enceinte. This road may be called the " Appian way '* of 
Agra, being bordered by tombs on either side. After passing 
the old Delhi Gate of the imperial walls, the traveller has on the 
one hand the District Jail, on the other the Lunatic Asylum, 
both on the sites of old monuments of which nothing is now 
known. To the rights between the road and the river, will be 
found the buildings mentioned at p. 39, which, together with 
the tomb of Mariam Zamani, may be safely reckoned to be 
among the oldest buildings in the neighbourhood. In near- 
ing Sikandra will be observed a handsome gateway of carved 
stone in the modern Hindu style, leading to an enclosure, 
in which is a very beautifully carved sandstone building of 
the time of Jahdngir in good preservation. About five miles 
from Agra, at the tomb of the Emperor Akbar, a very beautiful 
gateway opens into a garden, at the. end of which is a build- 
ing of four storeys, the upper chamber being of white marble 
with lattice windows, and crownied by four small kiosques. 
It was not completed during the Emperor's lifetime, the 
inscription setting forth that it was erected in the reign of 
his son and successor. Moreover, Jahdngir states in his 
memoirs that, in the third year of his reign (A.D. 1608), he 
saw the works and was so dissatisfied that he caused them to 
bA '^•''"^^liahed and reconstructed at a cost of fifteen lakhs of 
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rupees. This mark of consideration for an indulgent father*s 
memory is a pleasing trait in a character where such are 
somewhat deficient. 

This is Finch's report (about the same date) : " Nothing 
more finished yet, after ten years' work." " This tomb," he 
adds, *' is much worshipped both by Moores and Gentiles^ 
holding him for a great sflint." Hawkins, who was at Agra 
about the same time as Finch, thought still less hopefully of 
the progress of this work. *'It hath," ?ays the Captain, 
"been fourteen years building, and it is thought will not be 
finished these fourteen years morer The least that works 
there daily are three thousand people ; but this much I will 
say that one of our workmen will despatch more than three of 
them." 

There may hnve been buildings here before the old Emper- 
or's death, but it cannot be doubted that the work, as we see 
it, is the work of Jahdngir.* 

The white mnrble enclosure atop rests upon four stages, 
inclusive of the platform, the height of the whole from the 
ground being over 74 feet. The inscriptions upon the archi- 
traves of the interior are from a Persian poem supposed to 
have been composed by Shekh Faizi, the brother of Abul 
Fazal, on the virtues of his old patron the Emperor Akbar ; 
and the head and foot of the marble tombstone contain the 
salutations of his faith or school,*" Allaho Akbar! Jilli Julali 
Hoo !"t Ninety-nine titles of the creator are said to be in- 
scribed about it. 

Finch says that at his last sight of this monument, there 
was a rich tent or awning over the upper tomb ; and the 
stanchions for such a roofing appear still as an integral 
portion of the cornices of the surrounding cloisters. He adds, 
that " it was to be inarched over witfi the most curious 
white and speckled marble, to be ceiled all within with pure 
sheet gold, richly inwrought." No traces of any preparation, 
for such covering can now be observed ; nor is it easy to 
understand how it could have been supported. It is said 
that the sort of half pillar at the head was intended to bear 
the Koh'i'Nur diamond, and that it stood there for some tinle. 

On the frieze round the great gateway are other poetical 
inscriptions in the Persian language setting forth the praises 
of the monarch and the mausoleum. The name of the 

* In the Shahjuhan Nama it is said to have been twenty y^^jc^ vci^ 
building. ^^ 

t Al«o containing the name ol tVie eLe<itT»^^''''^^3^s^-^^^-^>»^»^*^^- 
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Emperor Jab^ngir is given as that of the founder ; and it is 
stated that the work was completed in the seventh year of 
his rei^in, corresponding to 1613 A.D. In the corresponding 
part of the garden-front the poetry is continued, and each 
ends with the name of the engraver Abdul Huq Shirazi 
(native of Shiraz) with the date corresponding to 1614. On 
this side the monarch praised is the son and founder Jah4n- 
gir, as the verses upon the other or road-front are dedicated 
to the father, whose remains are interred within. 

The real tomb is in a vault below the floor of the building, 
and the ground level into which one descends as into an 
Egyptian pyramid. The vaulted vestibule was covered with 
moulded plaister, still colored, chiefly with dark blue and 
gold. The mortuary hall is nearly 38 feet square, and is sur- 
rounded by other chambers of smaller size containing tombs 
of less distinguished members of the imperial family. 

Round the sepulchre were originally placed the armour, 
raiment, and books of the Great Emperor, ready to his hand 
if he should rise. But the Jats are said to have carried them 
ofi in the last century to Bhurtpoor, where it is possible that 
some relics of Akbar still survive in oblivion or concealment. 
The tomb has been lately provided with a sumptuous covering 
at the expense of Lord Northbrook. 

The platform, on the open storey at the top, upon 
which rests the carved cenotaph, corresponds in size to the 
sepulchral chamber on the ground ; and it must have 
been this, if anything, that Finch was given to understand 
was to have been covered with an arch or vault. The sur- 
rounding cloisters contain a quadrangle of 70 feet square. 
It would have been next to impossible either to roof this 
space under existing conditions or even to have introduced 
a domed vault in the middle. It is curious that Mr. Taylor, 
generally an acute describer, fell into the same error. He 
says (while strangely enough admitting that ''*' the summit of 
the mausoleum is open to the sky **) that the cenotaph stands 
" under a pavilion of marble covered with a gilded dome." 

The outer walls of the cloisters of this upper square are 
formed of marble screens pierced with a number of intricate 
and highly varied geometric patterns. Through occasional 
apertures that have been left for the purpose, a fine view 
presents itself of the gardens and the surrounding country. 
The white dome of the Taj rests on the eastern horizon like 
a rising moon, Mr. Tayloty in speaking oi t\\\a "^ftx"^ \i^^\i\Ai>]\ 
^cene, sajra — *'/ thought the Aleazar oi ^^n\\\^ wx^ \\i^ 
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Albatnbra of Grenada had already presented i .. . _ _ 

purest t<rpe of RanLCenic, but I wnB miatalcen. Wlirtt I bad 
Been of the Bplendours of the Mugiil), niiil what I theu saw, 
overpowered me like a mngnlliceMt drexiu." 

The Americnn author before quoted, describing Sikandrn, 
ays: — "It tnkea its naoie from Alexnnder,* whose iovaaion 
of India has thus been comnietnorated by the Moguls. The 
.great Macedonian, however, did not penetrate so f«r as this, 
liis battle with Povus having been fought on the Jhelum, or 
Hydiispes, beyond Lnhore. The tomb of Akbnr stands in 
the niidet of a large square garden, which has h lofty gateway 
of red sandstone in the centre of each of its sides. From these 
four gateways, whicli are upwards of seventy feet high, four 
Itrnnd causeways, of hewn stone, converge to the central plat- 
'" n, on which the Mausoleum stands. The intermediate 
ces are filled with orange, mango, banana, palm, and peepnl 
». In tlie centre of the causeways are immense tanks 
and fountains. The platform of white Btone, which termi- 
es these magnificent approaches, ia about four hundred 
i, Bijuare. The Mausoleum, which is square, measures 
re than three hundred feet of a side, aud rises in five 
■aces, in a pyramidal form, to the height of one hundred 
ftet. Aruinid each of the terraces runs an arched gallery 
I ■urmounte<l by rows of cupolns, resting on circles of gmall 
pillars. The material of the edifice is red sandstone, escept 
tlie upper story, which is of white iiiurbie. 

" A long descending passaga lends from the main entrance 
to a vanltet) hall in tlie centre of the structure ; light is ad- 
mitted through a few small openings in the dome, barely suffi- 
cient to show you a ^ilaiu tomb in the form of a sarcophagus, , 
with a wreatli of fresh flowers lying on it. Beneath it is IfatiJ 
<Iust of Akbnr, one of the greatest men who ever wielded J B 
sceptre, the fourth descendant in a direct line from Tarau>fl 
lane, the grandson of lliiber the Conqueror, and givudfatliBr \ 
of Shah Juhaii ; in him culminated the wisdom, the power, 
and the ghiry of that illustrious line. I doubt if theannots of 
nny family that ever reigned can furnish six sucueisive 
monarohs cooiparable in greatness of their endowments, and 
splendour of their rule, tu Baber, Uumayun, Akbar, jihan- 
gir. Shah Juhan. and AurangKeb." 

The luiimrets on each side the main en<.'c«.^':x. 'aS. '^an. 

• III all probabihlv finm Sikanilar VM\,'«\\i Svei K. W^N-^. * 
Maid to have had a villa here.— H. G, K.. 
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Sikandra Bagh have had their tops knocked ofi; the natives 
say by order of Lord Lake when he took Agra in 1803, 
because some European soldiers fell from the top of them. 
Another and more probable story is, that the J&ts, when they 
sacked Agra, from mere wantonness turned their cannon upon 
these elegant turrets. 

These minarets seem to. have been much in their present 
state long before Lake's time. Mr. Hughes, R. A., an artist, 
who saw them in 1782-83, records that at that period the tops 
had disappeared — 

*' At each angle of the gate are minarets of white marble 
rising up to a great height, in part fluted-in. These minarets 
were formerly covered with open pavilions, and furnished 
with domes, which have long since been destroyed," [Travels 
in India, 1780-83, p. 121.] 

A little further down the Muttra road, on the opposite side 
of the way, is the tomb said to be the monument of the 
Christian wife of the Emperor Akbar. As will be shown 
more at length in the account of Fattelipur-Sikri, there 
is very grave reason to doubt whether Akbar ever had a 
Christian wife, and therefore whether her supposed influence 
on behalf of the Jesuits is not a mere myth. The building 
has for some time been used as a printing-press connected 
with a Protestant Orphanage, of which the Church stands 
hard by. The probability is that this lady was a Hindoo 
— daughter of Raja Buhara Mul of Jaipur — whose title, 
Mariam ZumanU has led to the myth. She was mother 
to the Emperor Jahangir, and died at Agra A. H. 1032, in 
the eighteenth year of her son's reign. 

The building probably made part of the country-house of 
the Lodi dynasty overthrown by Baber. 

The traveller on this road will remark the hos minars, or two 
milestones, built by the Emperor Jahangir along the royal 
road. Some are by the side of the modern causeway, some 
in the fields where the old line has been deserted. A well 
with stone seats for the accommodation of travellers used to 
exist at each of these stages. 



TOMBS, &c., IN CITr AND SUBURBS. 

Returning from Sikandra the visitor will not fail to notice 
the milestones fkos^minarj, somewhat resembling in shape 
and size the metasudana that stands in ftowt oi xXi^ CioV\%«ixx\$i 
»t! Borne. The hos (Pers., kroh) is a meaaxxt^ oi 02L^\».m% 
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stated in , Elliot's Glossary to be equal to 2 miles 4 furlongs 
and 158 yards. These pillars marked the distances on the 
imperial way from Agra to Lahore. The Guru-ka-Tal and 
mausoleum, supposed of Sikandar Lodi, can be visited from 
Sikandra. The tomb of Mariam is thought to have been 
part of Sikaudar*s Palace. Buildings of the Lodi time are 
scarce. 

To the left of the road, about half way between Sikandra 
and Agra, will be found some tombs in the fields : one with 
an adjacent hall of sixty-four pillars ; the other a domed 
building with a crypt, now without monument or inscription. 
The former is believed to be n memorial of Bakhshi Salubar 
Khan, killed by Amar Singh, Ruthor (vide sup.^ p. 17); the latter 
is asserted to mark the last resting place of one of Akbar*s 
peers, named Sadiq Khan. He was a ** Mwisuhdar of 4,000** 
in the technical language of the time. He died in 1597, and 
is supposed by some to be buried at Dholpur, where he 
erected a mausoleum in his lifetime.* He was the nephew 
of our old friend Itmad-ud-daula, whose daughter was the 
celebrated Nur Juhan Begam, so often mentioned in these 
pages. He married another of the daughters, who died' 7th 
October, 1630. He was one of Akbar*8 best officers. 

Proceeding a little further in the same direction, a little 
nearer to the civil station, one comes upon a large baoli in 
front of a gateway. These baolis, of which there are many 
about Agra and Delhi, were places in which the richer resi- 
dents used to build rooms round the shaft of a large well ; 
these being reached bt broad and deep staircases, afforded 
a pleasant retreat in very hot weather. Over the gate of the 
enclosure is an Arabic inscription with a chronogram which 
has not been deciphered. Entering, the visitor finds a 
garden with a raised platform in the middle, crowned with an 
elegant pavilion on light arches. This building was erected 
about fourteen years a^ro by the Seths of Muttra (to whom 
the place now belongs) in the room of a bath or cistern 
that formerly occupied the mound. In the centre of this 
bath was a tomb, in which lay the remains of the LcuiU 
Begam, This lady was sister to Akbar*s famous friend and 
councillor Abul Fazal, the author of the Ayin Akhari, 
She was the wife of Islam Khan, the grandson of Shekh Salim 
Chishtee of Fattehpur, who was Governor of Bengal under 



• Fide Trans. Arch. Soc, Agra^ 3\mfe, \%1t> 
the Dholpur tomb is given, dated IQ^a B.« 



,^\i«t^ ^ii.\^^'*RJ^^\i'^^^^ ^^ 
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Jabangir. The Begam died in A.D. 1608. Her husband 
is buried at Fnttehpur, in the Durgah Court. His tomb is an 
enormous, but not otherwise striking, building on the opposite 
side of the quadrangle to the tomb of the samt. 

Another tomb, about a quarter of a mile to the north of the 
courts on the Poia Ghat road, is that of another holy man, 
martyred under Jabangir. This was Nur-ullah-Khan, a 
Shiah of good position ; who claimed to be descended from 
Hosen, the grandson of the Prophet; he came from a village 
in Persia called Shustar, from which causes he is named m 
the epitaph ^* Hoseni Shustri." He was author of several 
relisjious books. 

Across the road is the harhala^ where the martyrdom of 
Hassan and Hosen, the Prophet*8 grandsons, is celebrated at 
the Mohnrram; and close by is a cemetry of the Sunni 
sect, in which the oldest tomb is that of Abul Ala, a Moghal 
nobleman, who retired from the world in the reign of Jdhan- 
gir, and died at Agra A.D. 1651. His memory is still much 
revered by his co-religionists. The tomb is kept covered 
with a handsome cloth ; people assemble every Thursday to 
sing hymns there, and a yearly fair is held, where alms are 
distributed to the poor. 

In the city there are a few interesting remains ; for the 
most part, however, these are but little accessible to European 
visitors. Near the Government dispensary will be found a 
large mosque called Kali Masjid* or " Black Mosque, " 
which is worth a visit, as answering much more to Fergusson's 
description (Hist. Archit. II, 688), than the Jamma Masjid in 
regard to which it is given in the original. This mosque is of 
the earliest style of Hindustani art {vide App. A.) approach- 
ing the " Pathan,** and is a fine, though somewhat ruinous, 
specimen of the transitional period of Akbar. It is tradi- 
tionally ascribed to Mozufur Hosen, a grandson of Ismail 
Shah Sufiavi, King of Persia, and father of the wife of 
Shah Juban buried in the Kunduhari Bdgh, now the town 
residence of His Highness the Maharajah of Bhurtpur. 
IVIozufur was a " Grandee of Five Thousand. " His character 
was tricky and wavering, and he died a disappointed man, in 
A.D. 1600, about five years before the Emperor Akbar. 

In the Nai'ki' Mundij near the Gollector*s office, is an 
ancient mosque, whose three plain domes, exactly represent- 

* Probably the correct name is Kullan " Great" Masjid^vA Va. \\i<^ 
case o/ the similarly named building at Delhi. 
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ing the curve of the vault within, bespeak the influence of 
Pathan art before the adoption of Tartai* forms {vide A pp. A.) 
There are no inscriptions or any authentic record to show the 
exact date of this building. 

Not far off is the shrine of Shah Ala-ud-din Mujzub, 
commonly called Alawul Bulawul, son of Syud Suliman of 
Medina, who came to India, via Rhorasan, in the time of Sher 
Shah, the interrex of Humayun. He established a school 
of Mnhomedan law at Agra, and built the mosque which is still 
in existence, the oldest building of the kind in the neighbour- 
hood. He also established a sort of monastery, and some endow- 
ments still kept up give support to a shadow of the ancient 
establishment. The most curious thing about the mosque is 
that it has sunk into the ground up to the spring of the central 
arch, a circumstance which is thus explained by tradition, 
Sher Shall, it is said, wished to use the sacred edifice as a 
stable, and the saint demurring cursed the building, which 
thereupon descended as if to hide itself. The monarch soon 
after of course died. 

The holy man himself did not consent to pay the debt of 
nature till the next reign, dying at Agra (temp, Sulim Shah) 
in A.D. 1646, at the mature age. of 90. There is an old 
hummam, or Turkish-bath, in Chipitola, dated A.H. 1030. 
The city walls have been entirely surveyed and measured by 
Mr. Garlleyle, and found to have been ten miles in length (in 
round figures). Besides the Delhi gate, on the way to Sikan- 
dra, mention should be made of the Qnte to the southward and 
long parapetted causeway called Chunga Modi Put. There 
was till lately a third gate (nearly opposite the shop of Purs 
Ram the lapidary), but it was removed to make way for the 
traffic to the Exhibition of 1 866. It was called the Ajmere 
gate. An old praying place, still standing at the roadside, 
shows where t-his gate stood. There is let into the back wall 
a stone inscription of the time of Jahnngir, which formerly 
belonged to the now vanished mosque of the Afujdi'ka'Gum- 
huz Cemetery hard by. 

Firoz Khan's tomb is not far from the Dahara Bagh, to 
the south of cantonments, opposite the third milestone on the 
Gwnlior Road. It is one of the most beautiful buildings in the 
neighbourhood, and of an early style. It displays an abun- 
dance of glazed tiles of various colours, together with cacv\.\\«». 
of animals in the style often used m kVWx^^^lwftfe. XvwSxw^ 
has been a iSne masonry tank, ti^'n? xxvwOcv Vwjojt^^'^^ "^^ 
removal of the stones that held up t\i^ \i\jAx>5A» 
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FATTEHPUR-SIKRI. 

The road to Fattebpur-Sikri leaves the Drammond Koad 
of Agra opposite the Nai-ki-Mundi, and goes to the west 
through Shah Gdnj. Just at the entrance to the Shah Gnnj 
Road are the remains of an old mosque with an inscription still 
very legible, setting forth that it was built by Jahangir in* 
1031 EL. This was the 16th year of the £mperor*s reign, and 
just before his final departure from Agra.* About a quarter 
of a mile further on the road turns ofi to the left, towards the 
lines of the Hritlsh Infantry. A little way up this road is a 
considerable Mahomedan Cemetery called Mufdi-ha-Oumbuz, 
Here is what some suppose to be tl|e tomb of Mirza Hindal, 
son of Baber, and father of Akbar's chief queen Sultana 
Roqia, The name, nearly obliterated, is still to be seen on 
the top of the tombstone, which is surrounded by Arabic 
inscriptions in the Toghra character. At the head and foot 
stand monoliths about seven feet high, richly carved, and the 
footstone bears a Persian epitaph and the date 978 H. Akbar 
was at this time engaged in a serious campaign against the 
Rajputs, and this may perhaps account for the small scale of 
the monument It is however a fine specimen of sandstone 
carving, and the remains of the plinth serve to show that it was 
once a monument of importance. It is generally asserted, on 
the other hand, that Mirza Hindal was buried at Kabul in 
A.H. 958. 

Proceeding in a westerly direction the traveller next comes 
to the village of Socheta, where was fought during the Mutiny 
a very severe action between the British garrison of Agra and 
a party of the rebels. The following is an abstract of the 
official narrative, under date July fffch, 1857. The writer, 
Mr. A. March-Phillipps, was himself a distinguished member 
of the mounted volunteers on that trying day : — 

"The force moved on the road to Fattehpur-Sikri till 
they arrived at the Begam Sumroo*s walled gardens ; then 
they left the road and formed in order, moving to the right 
over sandy plains. The enemy were then in sight, and soon 
opened fire from guns planted directly in our front. Our 
force advancing opened fire, and the enemy, after a short 
exchange of shots, retired to the distance of two miles, to the 
village of Sucheyta, wheu the firing recommenced ; then the 

* TAIa spot marks the site of the old " A\m«e Qt^W' ^1 \\i^ ^^^ 
fraZ& 
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3rd Europeans were ordered to lie down behind a slightlj 
rising ground, which did not however protect them from the 
fire of the rifle company of the 72nd posted on the tops of 
houses and in trees. In this position the 3rd remained, and 
numbers were thus killed bj this concealed and destructive 
fire. 

" The three guns commanded by Captain Pearson took 
ground on the left, while Captain D'Oyley commanded on the 
right; nineteen of the volunteer cavalry covered the flanks of 
the right, and twenty of the same with the mounted officers 
the left. 

** The artillery of the enemy was also divided to meet the 
two fires. Their guns were screened by rising ground forming 
natural breastworks, and by thickly growing trees. Their 
infantry at first were posted behind the villages, while their 
cavalry, in great force, formed behind and on our right flank. 

" Owing to the position of the guns of the enemy, our 
artillery could do little but Are into the village and the grove 
of trees. Their infantry, emboldened by impunity, advanced 
and occupied the village; their artillery which had first fired 
high acquired the exact range ; two tumbrils on our left half- 
battery were exploded. On this a cloud of sowars poured 
with yells from behind the village, and made a resolute 
attempt to cliarge the hampered guns ; they were met by a 
discharge of gnipe and a volley from a company of the 3rd, 
and retired in confusion. 

'^ Soon a sowar, whose red chupkan marked him as one of 
the Kotah Contingent, approached the right half-battery at 
a hand gallop, and halted at the distance of 200 yards from 
the front of the handful of volunteer cavalry. Having satis- 
fied himself as to their number, he turned his horse and 
galloped away ; now the enemy's cavalry was observed to 
form on our right, and advanced with the evident intention of 
charging the ha If- battery. Their number could not have 
been less than 200. Major Prendersast, who commanded the 
eighteen volunteer cavalry on the right, ordered an advance, 
which accelerated to a chartre brouorht this small number soon 
into the midst of a crowd of the rebel horsemen ; the ranks of 
the volunteers were broken by the impetuosity with which 
they advanced ; the enemy closed round, .and but for their 
remarkable cowardice, not one of the ei^hteew <5«vik^ Vswh^ 
feturned ; as it was, six were kWX^CL^ cvw^ S«,\)««^\5^:^ vsx^Ss^i^ 
slightly wounded ; the remainder ^ovm^^ «.«v\\\ ^'^^'^^^^^^^-c^^ 
« The word was at last 2\\etv fev \Xi^ ^>«o^^^^^^^ ^^ ^'^^^ 
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and thej occupied the village with complete success ; had this 
order been given earlier in the action, who can say how much 
slaughter might have been spared ? For now it was discovered 
that the artillery ammunition was exhausted, and nothing 
remained but to retire into the fort. Fortunately the enemy 
were as ill-provided as ourselves, for though their guns opened 
on our retreating forces, they did not follow to any distance; 
the lust discharge unfortunately killed three men in the 3rd 
Europeans. 

'^ The entire loss on our side was 41 killed and 99 wounded. 

" On the approach of the retiring force to cantonments 
they. were met by the foot militia, who formed across the road, 
and exchanged shots with the pursuing sowars, by which fire 
some loss was sustained. 

'* Before the English troops had reached the fort, the 
Kormal School for native education was in flames, the first of 
the holocaust ; Mr. Drummond*s bungalow was the next ; but 
the rebel troops did not follow the retreating British force 
beyond Shahganj ; indeed, properly speaking, there was no 
pursuit at all." 

It would be out of place to comment here upon this sad 
business, which seems indeed to have been no more than an 
exhibition on a small scale of the mingled unreadiness in 
council and gallantly in action that have so often been 
.characteristic of the race. 

The " gardens of the Begam Sumru," spoken of by Mr. 
Phillips, are enclosures that formerly belonged, not to the 
Begam (who never lived at Agra) but to her infamous husband 
Walter Reinhardt, who held a command in the time of Nujuf 
Xhan, and died there in 1778. Close by is the tomb of 
J4hangir*s wife, the Jodah-Baee, or Princess of Jodhpur. 
She was buried here in a masonry tomb by her son the 
sumptuous Shah Juhan, in or about the 14th year of 
'J41iangir*s reign ; but the tomb has long been demolished, 
and little remains but the traces of the enclosure and central 
vault. Akbar's sister, Dahara Begam, also had a garden 
near. 

Soon after this the road to Fattehpur-Sikri crosses the 

State Railway to Jaipur, and after that there is nothing 

V7orthy the attention of the traveller. He is pursuing a line 

of road identical in most parts with the old imperial line, and 

^ome Irrigation works of old days are the only relics to be 

see/i, now on one side and now on tbe oihet, exoaa^CiAa^ c^'wxiV 

pJd hogbacked brldses built of small bricks. 
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At the 21st milestone the enclosure and towers of the 
deserted palace become visible, crowned by the lofty top of 
the Bolund Darwdza. The roads here part, one going to that 
gate, another heavier and steeper, but much more direct, going 
past the Mint into the heart of the ruins. The latter is the 
mot'e direct, and we shall here suppose the visitor to be taking, 
it while we turn his attention for a few moments to the 
earliest European descriptions of the palace. Finch, in the 
early part of the reign of Jah^ngir, visited Fattehpur and 
found it almost in a more deserted state than now : ^' ruinate, 
lyinor like a waste desert, and very dangerous to pass through 
in the night.'* The mosque he calls *Hhe goodliest of the 
East." lie adds, that Akbar left the place before it was well 
finished, driven away by the badness of the water ; *^ so that 
this goodly city was short-lived, in fifly years being built 
and ruined." 

See also this description in De Laet, who probably had 
Finch's narrative before him among other materials : 

" It was formerly a most noble city ; Achabar surrounded 
it with a wall and fixed here the seat of his Government, 
which he afterwards transferred to Agra. The wall remains 
to the present day, but the city is almost destroyed ; its 
houses tumbled down, and the soil turned into fields and 
gardens, so that, when you are in the midst of the city, you 
would think yourself in^the country rather than in a town; 
the distance from one gate of the city to the other is three 
English miles ; but it is very dangerous to attempt this journey 
by night. The suburbs also formerly were most extensive, 
but are now altogether in ruins. Within the gate on the 
north side is a very large market-place, a mile in length, 
paved with fiints, and enclosed on either side by buildings. 
At the end of this there is the royal palace, adorned with 
many costly edifices, and above it is a mosque, more splendid 
than any other in the whole East. The ascent to this mosque 
is by twenty-five or thirty steps, at the top of which is a very 
lofty and most beautiful gate, visible from a great distance. 
Within is a broad area, paved with living stone, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by magazines, with lofty columns of solid 
rock and immense ceilings, near the gate, is seen a splendid 
monument, wherein is buried a certain holy Mahometan, of 
the sect of those called Ealendars ; who is said to have 
constructed this mosque at his on»\\ ^^^^\!k.%^r 'W\v%k\'*»-'st 
part of De Laet's description ve^eva to \\\^ BoXuud V>vvv>»o.x«^^ 
atid the great quadrangle, lo \i^ d^^^vCvi^^ V^^<e»^-^^- 
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present we are approaching the palaces from the eastern or 
Agra direction. 

The first building passed is the ruin of a quadrangular 
outwork or barbican. Then on your right is a vast collection 
of dark vaults known traditionally iis the Mint,* and a hall, 
said to be the Hall of Account, on the other side. No coin 
or bullion has ever been found here, nor have I ever heard 
of any coin discovered elsewhere with inscriptions proving 
it to have been struck at Fattehpur. 

We will now suppose the visitor to have taken up bis 
quarters in the staging-house or ddk bungalow, formed in 
what is believed to have been the Emperor's record office 
and to be desirous of acquiring some general knowledge of 
the neighbourhood before going out to inspect the ruins. 

Fattehpur-Sikri owes its selection as a royal residence 
to the circumstances that attended the birth of Mirza Sn- 
lim, afterwards the Emperor Jalidngir, whose mother was 
a Hindu Princess of the Amber family, married to the 
great Akbar. The Amber family was one of Kuchwaba 
Rajputs, a tribe believed to have been originally settled in 
the Gwalior country, and to have emigrated thence in the 
twelfth century.' Their chief at the time of the marriage was 
Bahara or Bihari Mull, who had been among the fii*8t 
adherents of Baber, and his daughter was chosen by the 
young Emperor in pursuance of his constant policy of uniting 
the Hindus and Moslems of India into one people. The 
Rajputni had twins, but they died in infancy just about the 
time when Akbar, returning from the campaign against his 
revolted Uzbek nobles, halted at the foot of the rock in 15G9. 
On the top resided a fakir or hermit, Shekh Sulim, called 
Ohishti after his spiritual father who came from Chist, a village 
in Persia. The holy man persuaded the royal couple to take 
up their abode in his neighbourhood, and such was the 
salubrity of the air, joined, we are assured, to the holy 
hermit's spiritual exertions, that a son was f)orn to them 
during their stay, and endowed by the grateful parents with 
the name of the Faqir iSulim. 'l*his name the Prince 
continued to bear for the next five-and -thirty years, till raised 
to the throne in 1605 as the Emperor J4hangir. The legend 
mentioned in the account of the Agra Fort to the efiect that 

♦ Id }b79 this Mint must have been at work, for it is stated in the 
^Mam^ma that it was managed by Khwaja A\>d\x\ ^\xmu^%— »>^BlocK- 
»Mna's^^n Aiberi, p. 495.) 
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^ _ 

its foundation was owing to pursuasions on the part of Sulim 
Ohishtee must be taken with one correction. Akbar*8 head* 
quarters were at Agra when the Fattebpur Palace was 
begun, and tlie commencement of the Fort at Agra dates 
three years earlier thun that beginning. Legend explains 
these eveiits in its usual marvellous fashion. - At the time of 
the royal visit the hermit, it is said, had a baby son aged six 
months, who, seeing his father buried one day in deep re* 
flection after a visit from Akbar, suddenly broke silence by 
asking wliy he sent away the Conqueror of the World in 
despair. Accustomed to portents, the holy man calmly 
answered that all the Emperor^s children were fated to die 
in infancy unless some one gave a child of his own to die 
instead. " By your reverence's permission," rejoined the 
courteous but forward infant, ''*• I will die that His Majesty 
may no longer want an heir." Then, without waiting to give 
his father time to forbid the sacrifice, the wondrous child at 
once expired. Nine months later the Prince came into the 
world. If it were worth while to look for the truth in this 
story, it might be found that the Prince was a child substituted 
by the faqir for a royal infant that was still-born. But 
it is mere waste of time to guess without facts, and the 
allusion is only here suggested because there is a child's tomb, 
shown as the faqir's, at the back of the great mosque ; and 
those who prefer the appearance of solid ground may like to 
ponder that, or any less charitable solution. 

The palaces and mosques that were raised in consequence 
of the Prince's birth are situated within a walled, but not 
fortified, enclosure or park, seven miles in circumference, 
embracing the two villages bf-8ikri and Fattehpur, and 
having in its centre a huge rock above a mile in length, 
running from south-west to north-east. Following this direc- 
tion let us be(;in with the great gate (Bolund Darwdza) raised 
on a lofty fiii^ht of steps from the south foot of the hill, and 
towering 130 feet above the upper plateau. Fergusson says :— 

"This is Akbar's grandest mosque; but the design is 
thrown out of harmony by the magnificence of its principal 
gateway, a splendid object in itself, perhaps the finest in 
India, but placed where it is it dwarfs the mosque to which 
it leads, and prevents the body of the building from having 
that pre-eminence which it ought to possess." 

The reader will judge for Yi\ma^\^, \i\3X ^X. v^ ^-si^'sxVr.^^^^ 
without bearing in mind, that xW ^».te\^«^ ^v.^ w<5i\» ^«^ ^ ^"^j 
original design, but was a U'wxwvV^V «^^^ vx'^^v^'^i. ^ >fc» 
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mun^ years after the durgah, or sacred quadrano^Ie, of which 
tlie mosque forms one and not the least'important side. On 
the left nand as you enter from the quadran<;le, below the 
springing of the arches, is an inscription iu bold relief upon 
the sandstone to the following efiect: — 
. "His Majesty, King of Kings, Heaven of the Court,* 
Shadow of God, Julai-uddin Mohummud Khan, the Em- 
peror. He conquered the kingdom of the south, and Dan 
Des, which was formerly called Khan Des, iu the divine year 
46th** {a.g.'t of his accession) " corresponding to the Hijree 
year 1010. Having reached Fattehpur he proceeded to Agra.*' 
Then follow the usual fulsome praises, and then a sudden mo- 
dulation into the minor key, in the shape of a passage from 
the Arabic Hudees^ or sacred traditions, in the true spirit of 
the slave on the Roman car. '^ Said Jesus, on whom be peace ! 
The world is a bridge, pass over it, but build no house there : 
he who hopeth for an hour, may hope for an eternity : the 
world is but an hour, spend it in devotion : the rest is unseen.** 
On the opposite side another carved sentence tells" us that work 
is worship, " He that standeth up to pray, and his heart is not 
in his duty, the same exalteth not himself, remaining far from 
God. Thy best possession is what thou hast given in alms : 
thy best traffic is selling this world for the next, &c.*' This 
inscription closes with a line that is a little obscure, but may 
be thus paraphrased, and is a pleasant specimen of a Persian 
conceit : " Know that the world is a glass where the favor has 
come and is gone, take as thine own nothing more than what 
thou lookest upon.** This whole set of inscriptions is valuable 
as a trait of character ; the Emperor probably, devised, or 
sanctioned, the idea. He died about four years after the date 
recorded in that first cited ; and perhaps, as his clouded end 
approached, he may have been led to ponder on the folly 
of building so many " houses ** and forming such vast plans 
in such a transitory existence. A bridge, like that of Lucerne, 
decorated with the dance of death. 

The following curious scene is related by tlie malcontent 
Badaoni to have occurred in the mosque tlmt forms the west 
side of the quadrangle to which this magnificent entrance 
conducts the visitor, at the time when Akbar was propagating 
the reformed relia:ion of which he was to be Chief Imam or 
High Expositor: — 

*^To appear in public as the Miij tabid of the age on 



*0r^^ whose place i& as Heaven" 




PLAN OF THE TAJ MAHAL. 
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Friday, the Ist Jumud-ul-uwwul 987, in the Jama Miisjid, 
which he had .butlt near the palace of Fattehpur, he began 
to read the Khutbah (public Litany). But all at once he 
Btammered and trembled, and in spite of all assistance could 
hardly get through three lines of a poem which Faizee had 
composed, so desoended from the pulpit.** The verses may 
be thus paraphrased — 

** The Lord to me the kingdom gave, 
He made me good and wise and brave, 
He guided me in faith and truth, 
He filled my heart with right and ruth ; 
No wit of man can sum his State, 
Allahii Akbar ! God is great." 

These lines show a fine ideal of the kingly office. 

The so-called ** Divine Monotheism" of Akbar was an 
attempt to throw off the rules of Islam, and substitute an 
eclectic system obtained by putting together the systems of 
Zoroaster, of the Brahmins, and of Christianity, and retaining 
some Mohummedan forms. Few leading Motlems and only 
one Hindu (Birbul) embraced Jt, and it fell at the death 
of its founder, owing to the opposition of sincere believers 
and the indifference of the new Emperor J&hangir. But 
the Hindus continued to prosper till the time of Aurangzeb. 
Of Akbar*s peers fifty-seven were Hindus out of about four 
hundred ; under his grandson Shah Juhan out of six hundred 
and nine, one hundred and ten were Hindus. Neither 
Akbar nor Jahangir converted their Hindu wives to the 
faith of Islam.* 

The quadrangle or court of the durgah is 433 feet by 366. 
On the west side is the great mosque. Upon the main arch 
18 a chronogram, *^ this mosque is the duplicate of the Holy 
place" {vide App. C.) which being interpreted gives the 
Hijri date 979 = A. D. 1671. The wings of the mosque 
are of red stone, with lofly square pillars, in the prevailing 
Hinduised fashion of the place and time ; but the centre is 
a vast vaulted place of assembly, paved with white marble, 
and painted about in white and delicate tints in a variety of 
geometric patterns. Going out at the back we come on an 
enclosure containing the tomb of the infant abovementioned, 
and upon some other records of the earlier days of the hill 
before it had attracted the notice of royalty ot h^<s.^\ss&>5csRv 



* Max Mailer has referred to lYi© a^iNj^wiV. iwi^ ^\N«a. ^^8&s»sJ«^ ^ 
"Frieada md Foes.'' (Science qf IteUgvm, l.'i 
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seat of a luxurious and literary court. In tLis small collec- 
tion of plain-looking debris will be found a door purporting 
to be the entrance to the cave which, as in the earlj days of 
Egyptian Christianity, formed the original station of the saint. 
This is the cave where he lived an unscathed life among the 
tigers and bears, the foxes and the hares ; hard by is the 
mosque which was built for him by the pious stone-cutters 
of the neighbourhood, with its very curious curved brackets 
in shape resembling the letter 8 : and. here is the school or 
portico where he taught his disciples like a sophist of old 
Athens. Here also is pointed out the birthplace of Jahan- 
gir. Returning to the mosque, the visitor finds the great 
courtyard before him. To the left is the tomb of the saint, 
a chamber externally of white marble surrounded by a deep 
dripstone on a cornice supported by the same remarkable 
brackets as already noticed at the old mosque of the stone- 
masons, and reproduced by the builder of the tomb, proba- 
bly on that account. The outer screens are of the finest 
pierced work ia white marble, and at a distance resemble 
lace. Inside, the building is only of marble about 4 feet up. 
At this point occurs a sort of dado, the walls above being 
wainscoted with red sandstone. All the panels are covered 
with fiowers painted in a somewhat tawdry style by order of 
Mr. Munsell, who was Collector of Agra about 1 836 ; but the 
old paintings are said to have been merely restored or re- 
piroduced. Over the remains of the saint is a sort of bed- 
stead encrusted with fine moth er-o*- pearl work, and the 
nacrous sheen is particularly pleasing in the half-light of the 
mortuary chamber. The mosque appears to have been 
finished shortly before the death of the saintly Sulim, who 
died, according to Mr. Beale, on the 13th February, A.D; 
1572. It would oppear, however, that the tomb was not 
completed for a long while, the date 988 H. (1581 A.D.) 
being inscribed on the inner wall. In the exact centre of 
the north side of the quadrangle are the tombs of the women ; 
then a handsome archway confronts the great southern 

fat^. Beyond, in an enormous mausoleum is the tomb of 
slam Khan, a grandson of the saint, who was Governor 
of Bengal in the reign of Jahangir.* 

To the north of the durgab, the houses of Abul Fuzl 
and his brother Faizi, Akbar's most intimate friends and fol- 

* Fincbf whose description of the shrine and its auvtouudin^ ia 
exact aad graphic, says, " Herein lyeth the body ol a gc^BX ¥L»\fiAdiSK 
at whose coat the whole me^kice was buUded." 
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lowers, bave been turned into a boys* scbool. What is now 
tbe English class-room wan the zenana ; the other building 
contained the public rooms. Eastward is the principal 
palace, erroneously attributed by the guides to Jodh-Bai, which 
was perhaps the central corps de logis appropriated to the 
zuri'i'kulan or chief wife Ruqia Sultan Begam, daughter of 
Hindal, the emperor^s uncle, who survived her cousin and 
husband, dying at a great age A.D. 1627. 

This is the largest of the quarters, and consists of a quad- 
rangle 177 feet by 157 feet, on the four sides of which runs 
a continuous gallery, from which on north and south rise 
rooms roofed with sloping slabs covered with blue enamel. 
Issuing from the lofty and richly carved gate of this palace 
(which, if not the quarters of the Empress Zun-i-kuUxn may be 
looked upon as the more special quarters of the emperor 
himself) one comes upon a terrace paved with sandstone flags, 
and foinnerly enclosed by a colonnade, on which stand almost 
in a line from west to east the house so called of Birbul, that 
called *' of the Christian lady,** together with the Khds Mukul 
or private chambers. Here in another court is a reservoir of 
water crossed by four causeways meeting in the middle. On 
the south is the khwabgah^ the place where the emperor and 
the more intimate male members of his family perhaps took 
their siesta on hot afternoons. On the top is the royal bed- 
room, a chamber of singular simplicity and small dimensions ; 
and at the back of BirbuPs Palace (or that of his daughter, 
as some recent observers argue) is a magnificent stable-yard 
with 51 stables, each for two horses, in which mangers and 
rope rings are still existinrr, all of stone, though the doorways 
have perished in every stall but one. Let us take these build- 
ings in the above order with a little more detail. 

Birburs house, rather, in aU probability, that of his 
daughter, as it stood in the enclosure of the women, is a 
two-storied building, or carving of red sandstone. Nothing 
can exceed the massiveness of the materials excepting the 
minuteness of the finish. It seems as if a Chinese ivory- 
worker had been employed upon a Cyclopean monument. 
Each of the four rooms of the lower floor is but 15 feet square, 
and each is ceiled with slabs of 15 feet in length by one in 
breadth. Not a stick of timber is used in any part. These 
ceilings rest upon bold cornices supported b^ dft5e^V^-*x<Sc^^^ 
pendentives. The rooms \n t\i^ \x^i^et ^\.ciit^ ^^^ ^"^ "^'^ "^^^^w* 
size bat crowned by massive domea, ?»oV.>ai '^'^^'^^^^^Sssises 
upon 16 alopiug slabs, eack o£ \«\i:vc\i i^Uwi^* m^q>x^^^^^^ 
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the whole supported on eight sides, rising from the four walls 
of the room. The bold language of Victor Hu(;o is verj 
applicable to this house : *^ Everywhere was magnificence at 
once refined and stupendous : if it was not the most diminutive 
of palaces it was the most gigantic of jewel-cases.** L^homme ■ 
guirit. Rnjab Birbul was one of Akbar*s Hindu grandees, 
and a chief agent in the estrangement of the emperor from 
Islamism. He was originally a man of letters, taken into favour 
on account of his wit and his agreeable conversation. It would 
have been better for him to have remained content with these 
distinctions, an honored resident of Fattehpur-Sikri ; but 
he chose to undertake the command of a military expedition 
upon the North- Wc3t Frontier: and here he mismanaged the 
campaign and perished with eight thousand men and ofiicers 
in the bleak passes of the Yusufzai country. He was long 
mourned by his master, who eagerly welcomed the report of 
his being alive raised by a pretender to his dead friend*s name. 
The liajah was the only Hindu who became a member of the 
*^ Divine Faith ** Association, and must have been a serious 
loss to its imperial founder*s projects. His death took place 
in February, A.D. 1586.* 

Christian Lady^a home, — 'B\hi Mariam, say the guides, 
a Portuguese lady and one of Akbar*s wives, lived here, 
and the house is in good preservation. Here over the 
doors ran a series of frescoes, representing, says the traditicm, 
the events of Firdnsi*s poem the Shdh Ndma. The remains 
of the figures are very correct and spirited, and suggestive of 
European artists. One of the doors is surmounted with a 
tablet supposed to contain the remains of an Annunciation, 
but the zeal of modern Moslems has destroyed the Virgin and 
great part of the Angel, so that the figure of the former can 
be only partially traced, and the latter exists only by his 
wings. Other panels have other subjects, some from Hindu 
mythology, but all fading fast away. 

Abul Fazl in the 34th section of the Ain Ahhari gives 
some particulars about the royal painters, but though he 
gives the names of several Hindu artists, only mentions 
Europeans generally as the highest standard of comparison. 
He gives an interesting report of the emperor*s opinions on 
art. Some one had been vindicating the strictness of Musul- 

* If the difficulty as to the access to the private apartments could be 
ffot over, this might be taken to have been the residence of the Master 
of the Horsoj as it looks upon the staWe-vatd. Beit. t\v%tft ixm&\.\x«.N^ 
beeaa wall aomewheie^ to ensure privacy lox tUeWCa^, 
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man views on the subject in a private party, when Akbar 
remarked that he did not share thesd opinions. On tha 
contrary he said that he thought a painter had peculiar oppor- 
tunities of appreciating God's perfections. " A painter," 
continued his majesty, " in sketching from life or designing 
parts of a living subject must become aware that he is 
incapable of real creation, and so his mind is turned to God 
the giver of life, and the knowledge of his heart is enlarged.*'* 



* In Finch's journal is a long description of wall-paintings in Jahan- 
gir's Palace at Lahore, among which were very prominent the pictures 
of Our Saviour and the Virgin Mary, together with portraits of the 
emperor and principal courtiers and ministers. See also the following 
extract from De />ze<'« work (already cited, Sup., p. 8.) "The royal 
palace is withiu the citadel, on the bank of the river, here is the middle 
gate of the three which open on £he river. The entrance from the city 
is by a broad gate, within which is a smaller one, which opens on a 
square, where the royal guards are. ' Turning hence to the left through 
another gate, one reaches an inner court in which is seen the king's 
darbar; around the latter are the guard-houses of the guard of nobles. 
Hence one passes into' another court, in the midst of which is the 
King's Devonca, with some bed-chambers, in which the king is wont 
to lie in the evening from ei^ht o'clock to eleven. On the wall of this 
building is a pajnting of the king, sitting with crossed legs under a 
magnificent canopy. On his right are Sultan Porue.sius, Sultan Cam- 
nius, and Timor, with his sons. Next to them are Sha Morat and Dan 
Sha, the brothers of the king, then Emyrza Sheriff, the elder brother 
of Can Asoni. (This nobleman is said to be so rich, that he does not 
allow the garments of his concubines, having been once worn, ever to 
be put on again, but he orders them to be buried in the ground until 
they decay. Moreover, he maintains five hundred torch -bearers, they 
call them massalgeas, so that when he travels from Agra to his house, 
which is only one coss distant from the town, not a single torch-bearer 
moves from his place with his torch, but they are stationed along tlie 
whole road). Next to this nobleman is Emyrza Rosthan, formerly 
King of Candahar ; then Can Cauna, Cuttuph Caun, Kahia Mani- 
senfTo, Caun Asom, Asoph Caun, Scheck Fereed, Kelish Caun, and 
l^hia Jug<;onatli (on whose death, it is said that seven of his friends, 
together with his sister and his brother's son, leapt on the funeral pile 
of their own accord.) On the left of the king is Rahia Bousingh 
driving away the flies with a little flap ; Rahia Ramdas holding the 
king's sword ; Cleriff Khan, Mocrib Boucan, Rahia Bossu, Rahia 
Kansing, Majo Kesso, and Lalla Bersing. Moreover in the same 
portico, on the right liand portion of the wall whereon the king is 
painted as above described, there is a picture of the Saviour and the 
Virgin-mother above the doors. There are besides very many halls 
and women's apartments in this palace^ to dftact^oife ^^C^ssvsSa. ^iX ^^^v>si^ 
length would be tedious. But thex^ \a ow^ ^wMvasi N»Vv3ct^«5»a^.^i5^^^ 
uaiiQUced,oa the wall of wUvcU ate v«^\\^a^ ^^ ^'^^^'*'^^^'^1^ ^ac^xi 
KiQs behm : viz,, his father AcUabai, ^ %t«ja>ii»x3asst ^^\a»»»^N 
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It is sad to destroy old traditions ; but there is no reason 
for believing that Akbar ever married any Christian lady. 
The memoirs of the Emperor Jdhangir (Prince Sulim) say 
that his mother bore the title of Marinm Zumani, *' Mary of 
the period " (even as a just ruler will still be called ^^ Now- 
shirwan ^of his time"), the Mohummedans revering the 
memory of the Mother of Jesus. The house in question, 
properly Sonuhla Muhan or *^ Golden House,** was once 
completely gilt and painted without, the beams of the verandah 
bein^ at the same time covered with couplets by Faizi, 
AbulFuzPs brother; and was most probably the residence 
of Jahangir*s mother, the Hindu wife of Akbar abovemen- 
tioned in connection with the origin of the, whole palace. 
Whoever this lady was, she is generally supposed to be the 
same in whose honour the tomb at Sikandra was raised that 
is now concealed by a printing-press.* 

TlkQ Khaa Muhul\& a flagged courtyard 210 feet by 120, 
whose south side is formed by the buildings surmounted by the 
Ahwabgah, or sleeping place above referred to as crowned by 
the bed-room of the emperor. The simple chamber, less than 
15 feet square, had four doors, over each of which was a 
couplet in Persian now partly defaced. Such compliments as 
this appear to have been ofiered to himself by the emperor: — 

** The Janitor of Paradise may see his face in«thy chamber- 
floor, 

" The dust of thy court is collyrium for the eyes of the 
heavenly Hoor." (Houri.) 

On the west angle is a building called the girls* school, and 
the remains of a screen wall leading due east to the opposite 
angle where is situated the apartment of the Turkish wife 
(" Stunibuli Begum.**) The imperial polygamist had, according 
to the tradition, not only a Portuguese, but a Mohummedan 
European among his wives ; and most artistic are the 
carvings with which her dwelling is decorated. Under the 
wainscoting of the walls is a sort of plinth about 4 feet 
high of the most curious fashion. On one panel is to be seen 



great-grandfather Babur ; the last of whom first came into India (as 
we shall narrate elsewhere) with thirty followers in the guise of 
kalenders) Beyond the western gate of the fortress, there is the 
ferry across the river, from which the royal road leads to Kabul. The 
w/io/e country on the other side of the river is singularly pleasant." 

* This building (vide sup., d. 38) is perbapB tVift ao\^ x^owiWiV. Qi >i}CLA 
n7la of SJkaadur Lodi. 
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a forest Tien from the Uimaiayaa ; pbeoaniits perch upon tbe 
boogLs, and tigers stalk tbrough the jungle with their tails 
brandished ; on another the conventional willow of China nods 

o sprawl i tig dragons; a third hss palm trees; and a fourth 
grape vines and fruit trees in full bearing, I'be outside pillars 
have in some instances curious trees and bold flower-uuives 

limbing them of a much more realised typo than is common 

□ Bflstern art. 

There is, it must be added, no better niithority for the 
Turkish than for the Portuguese lady; and it ia open to any 
one to cimjeuCure as he pleaasg who wus the fnir oucupant of 
this apartment of the harem.* 

Nortb-west of the Kha» Muhul is a garden with a small 
mosque, the private chapel doubtleaa of the ladies, and a 
gallery called the hospital bounds it to the north. Again, 
turning eastward we come upon the PuHJ- Mnhitl, a five-storied 
colonnade, in which each platform \n tunt being smaller than 
that on which it stands, nothing is left atop but a small 
kiosque. This, aa it commands a view of the courts of the 
women and the adjacent apartments, was probably the station 
of tlie female servants and the royid children. Ur it may have 
been merely n place to take the air and view the country 
round on summer nights. The most remarkable thing about 
this building in its present state is the singulRr variety in the 
style of the pillars which support the ceiling of the first door. 
Un one capital a couple of elephants with interlaced trunks 
have escaped the iconoclastic punishment that overtook their 
laru;er and more conspicuous brethren over the Halki Pol (.the 
great north-west gate to be noticed presently). Another 
capital has a carving of a man plucking fruit from a tree, which 
Lieuleniint FlunkeCt, who surveyed the buildings for Lord 
Mayo, is disposed to believe came from some ancient Duddhist 
temple. The ground-floor has fifly-six columns; the first floor 
thirty-five ; the next fifteen ; the next eighty while the upper 
pavilion rests upon four only. North-east of the Punf-Muhul 
and of the Khai Muhul ia another compound whicb, like the 
Khas Mahnt, has perhaps lost its northern colonnade and 
screen, and which contains the pavement in the form of a 
pucheesee board similar to that at Agrn, only that while that 
is of marble, this is of stone. North of this pavement and now 
Open to it are the buildings known to the guides an the AvJkK 
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Michauli, or ** Blindinaii*8 Buff House/* and the Dewan^U 
Khas, or Chamber of Privy Council. 

The Ankh Michauli has been usually represented as a 
place where the emperor played at ^^Hide-and-Seek** with 
the ladies of his household ; and this story is still told on the 
spot. It stood, however, beyond the women's apartment and 
close by the side of the Privy Council-room, to which it 
probably served as an office containing valuable records and 
perhaps the regalia of the crown. Observation of the building 
inside shows that the doorways were once closed with stone 
doors of which the hinge-holes are still visible ; while the 
recesses rested upon secret cofiers with massive sliding slabs 
secured by padlocks. All have now been knocked open and 
rifled ; and the floors have evidently been dug for treasure. 
To the west is a precipice crowned by a gallery and lodge for 
sentries. The place consists in fact of a central strong-room 
with two others to the south and north and verandahs nil 
round, which were once secured in a similar manner to the 
chamber within. 

In front of this treasury, or whatever it was, is a pavilion 
once occupied, it is asserted, by a Hindu teacher, tolerated 
by the eclectic and inquisitive Akbar. This small building 
is of the purest Jain architecture, each of the architraves being 
supported by two very singular struts, issuing from the mouths 
of monsters, and meeting in the middle like the apex of a 
triangle. 

This ornament, according to Fergusson, belongs to the Jain 
school of architecture of which the temples on Mount Abu are . 
fine examples. There is a hall in the Palace of Jahangir of 
Agra, the roof of which is entirely supported by a series of 
such struts or trusses. The efiect is quaint but fine. The 
tradition ascribes this palace to Akbar, who is supposed to 
have built it as a residence for J&hangir*s Hindu wives when 
that prince was heir-apparent. 

The Dewan-i'Khas is another extraordinary buildings 
bearing like the whole of the palace the marks of the author*9 
fantastic yet dignified character. From without it appears to 
have two storeys, but is in reality open from floor to roof, with 
a pillar in the centre rising to the height of the upper windows. 
This pillar has an immense capital, with four stone causeways, 
each about 10 feet long, leading to the four corners of the 
chamber, where they meet a cornice or lauding place commu« 
ju'catlng with the ground by a flight of sixteeu «\a^%. WU^t 
ffvfi the use of this droll structure caa oiAj \» <iOD^^^\i>Mw,^\ 
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tradition says that the centre was the seat of the emperor, 
and that four ministers sat at the fomr corners, receiving 
orders for the four corners of the world. Bat it may be the 
place mentioned by Badaoni, where the different sects met for 
controversy (vide Max MUller*s Science of Religion, p, 83). 

Bad&oni and the Tahdgdi both mention the building of an 
Ihadatkhana at Fattehpur-Sikri in A. U. 982-83. They 
describe it as possessing from aiwdns, one for each class of 
religionists, and as being the scene of discussions among the 
various denominations. If aiwan could be rendered by some 
word expressive of a side gallery, this might be abombastical 
account of the Dewau^i^Khas. No other building, at all answer- 
able to the description, is now traceable in the precincts of the 
palace. It is possible that the disputants were ranged on the 
four cornices above mentioned, und that the emperor took his 
place in the middle as arbitrator or moderator of their contro- 
versies. The traditional name means *^ Privy Uouncil Cham- 
ber.** The centre and angles of the pillar are covered on 
the lower sides with clusters of small pendentives. 

By a colonnade now partly destroyed, the emperor pass- 
ed to the Dewan-i-Am, a small hall with a deep verandah 
looking upon an enormous courtyard 360 feet by 1 80, and 
about ft on four sides is another colonnade in which thousands 
of people could sit safe from the sun or rain and witness the 
administration of justice in the manner so dear to an 
oriental populace. Here no doubt parades of men at arms 
and animals took place, and a *' Curia regis** was held like 
our "King*s Bench" of old, in which causes were heard and 
petitions received in that publicity by which alone despotic 
ruleni are able to command the love and confidence of their 
subjects. 

The remaining' objects of interest are to be seen by 

foing again westward under the higher parts of the rock, 
[ere are water-works by which the waterof the lake was 
raised by means of a series of Persian wheels and a system of 
reservoirs, until it reached all parts of the residences. The 
Hathi Pol Qi curious combination of Hindi and Greek words 
implying ** Elephant Gate*' ) is a massive structure. About 
' 20 feet from the ground the spandrels of the main arch are 
flanked by two colossal elephants, one on each side, the trunks 
of which, interlaced as in the act of fighting, no doubt once 
surmounted the keystone of the iu:<iU^l\VV feoMw\v^'^ Ns^'^'^ 
^rue spirit of Musulmanbigotx^ t^mo^N^^ ^'b w^wvv^^ ^^'fe^^^ 
No grander oruaiueut caa \>^ coxxa^v^^^ '^^'^ ^'^ ^j^i^*^ 
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oriental palace like this of Fattehpur-Sikri. Adjoining this 
gateway is a grand bastion, called Sungin Burf, the com- 
mencement of the fortifications begun by Akbar, but dis- 
continued, so tradition asserts, by reason of objections on 
the part of the holy man Sulim Ghishti. 

Below the Hdthi Pol is the Hiran Minar, a tower 
about 70 feet in height, studded with imitations of elephants* 
tusks, from which, as it is said, the emperor was wont to shoot 
the antelope, whose descendants still abound in the neighbour- 
hood, and which were no doubt driven by for the purpose. 
Akbar was capable of sport on a superior scale to this, and 
on occasion was a mighty hunter of the lion and the bear.. 
But at Fattehpur-Sikri we see him, so to speak, in his 
dressing-gown and slippers. A large caravan-serai concludes 
our survey of ruins. Hither no doubt resorted merchants 
from Gabul, from the Deccan, and from Bengal ; and here 
were brought embroideries, shawls, and muslins to be exhibit- 
ed to the ladies of the palace. A colossal viaduct still 
supports a closed gallery by which the fair residents could 
be passed unseen over men*s heads from the apartments of 
the Sultana (so-called Jodh-Bai) to the windows over 
the Hdthi Pol. In this passage will be found a beautiful 
pierced screen. 

An imaginative pen has revived this life of the old time ; 
and we cannot better conclude our visit to Fattehpur-Sikri 
than by glancing at it in the following extracts from a sketch 
contributed to Ledlie's Miscellany by Mr. J. W. Sherer, 
C.S.I., in 1852:— 

'* It is scarcely day. But already a roll of drums is heard, 
and cannon discharged break rudely and abruptly the silence 
of the * solitary morning.' The emperor is an early riser, 
and the moment of his rising from his couch is announced 
in this noisy fashion. You will remember that there is a 
door opening to the south in the khwahgah into the space on 
the opposite side of which the duftarkhana stands, ^fore 
this doorway, shortly after the roll of the drums, a considerable 
crowd assembles; immediately at the entrance are drawn 
up double lines of chobdars or mace-bearers, each carrying a 
silver stick ; outside of these are burkundazes and other 
armed attendants. In front, and conversing together in 
groups, stand handsomely-dressed men, who are evidently, 
both by their deportment and by the respect they meet with 
^om the Dijscellaneous crowd which girds itv the ^hole scene, 
courtiers of inHueuce and reputation. One iesb^ux^ ikl vXi^ 



ttuemlle must i\ai be timitteU ; iiu one wure beBr<ie, except, 
indeed, such Btrangera aa migbt be cusual Bpectators, mid 
■whom neither interest nor necesaitj liad compelled lo conform 
to the etiquette of the coart, 

" Ths door of the khviabguh opens, Ibe large drama thnnder 
:im the vovbulhhana over the great doorway of the palace. 
tialiU issues forth, macs in hand, and proclaims, in that 
monotonous tone so familial- tii dnellera in the East, the titles 
of his master. Immediately after him appears in the door- 
way a broad-chested man of somewhat advanced years. He 
is simply dressed, bnt there is a certain chnsteuess in the 
simplicity which shows that some little care has been taken 
to produce it. The material is white raualin, but gold thread 
is introduced in many parts with a very tasteful enect. You 
remark his arms — they are su unusually long — his face is very 
clear, and the colour of the binud sii disiiernible as to give a 
rich tinge to his olive complexion ; his eyebrows are joined 
And loweriiij;, which tends to give a severe expression to the 
excessively bright eyes, which they half conceal. This is 
Akbar. His appeiLrniice is the signal for a luud and general 
Ory of Allahu Akhar ! to which the emperor, standing still 
' 1 the doorway for a moment and bowing very aligbtly, 
iswers Jilii-Jaklihn I 

"This mode of salutation and its answer had been introriuced 
by himself, and it will be observed that the two phrases 
include his name (.lilal-udin Akbar). The cnurtiers now 
pressed forward, and were severally noticed with kindness; 
.then forniing a ring round the emperor, the whole procession 
moved on foot towards the durgab, 

"Akbar was very early to-day, and the azaa bad not yet 
>en proclaimed. Whilst Ihey were moving slowly along, the 
lice of Ibe muazzin was heard from the high-up cupolas of 
the durgak gateway. The first words he uttered were the 
same as those which the submissive multitude bad just 
rejieated (Allaho Akbar) tiod is great I But coming &oia 
the serene height and in a slow solemn chant, they seemed 
to bear a more pregnant meaning, and to suggest to a con- 
templative mind the full iiiterpretfition which the eloquent 
Uassilon once gave theiu, who, when j)reacbiiig the funeral 
I ■erninn of the 14th Louia, commenced in a deep undertone, 
f Dieii seul est grand meg Jrertt ! " There was one amongst 
attendant courtiers, who, on hearing %io*few.'as«>-A.sS> 
jzim, stood perfectly BtiW. lio -wftft \i \qw\ •■■■^ **^'**"T^ 
Aociirea, and noted aa l^e n£v4 ^lAvavaiSi'ii™^ '^^^^^"^ 
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court. It is directed in the Musulman Haddis, that if a 
person be walking when the azan is sounded, he stands still 
and reverently listens. Abdul Kadir, the bigoted historian, 
for it was he, was not one lightly to omit obedience to the 
nacred ritual. A gay man of most polished manners, who 
was walking by the emperor*s side, looked round when 
Abdul Kadir was left some little distance behind ; and catching 
the emperor's eye, they both laughed. This was the cele- 
brated Abul Fuzl, well known to be as lax in matters of faith 
as Abdul Kadir was rigid. The whole party had now reached 
the eastern gate of the durgah, on the steps of which an 
attendant received the emperor's shoes, as no one was permit- 
ted to pass within that sacred precinct except with feet bare. 

"In the middle of the quadrangle, prayer-carpets were 
spread opposite to the mosque, and the relative of the Shekh, 
who was now the Mutuwallie of the durgah, was present to 
read the prayer. The emperor and his courtiers formed 
themselves into one long line, and prostrations and other 
attitudes were performed by the whole assembly in concert, 
which formed a curious scene. 

" After prayers, the emperor passed for a moment within 
the tomb of the Shekh, for whom he entertained an affec- 
tionate remembrance, casting upon it the simple tribute of a 
jessamine flower. When he returned to the gateway, by 
which he had entered, elephants, led horses, and mounted 
out riders, were found in attendance. As the noble elephant 
upon which Akbar mounted rose from the ground, guns fired, 
drums were loudly rolled, and the procession swung into 
motion to the voice of the nakib, whose sonorous compliments 
and adulations were taken up by a large 3rowd of spectators. 
As the emperor passed along, his train was swelled by many 
courtiers, dependants and others who, having made their 
salaam from some conspicuous corner, put their horses in line. 
The name of the " Hiran Minar " having been whispered 
about, it became generally known that the emperor was going 
to indulge in a little matchlock shooting. 

'* The Deer Tower is within the walls, immediately under 
the hill in a north-westerly direction. There is a paved road 
leading to it from the palace, which passes -under a large 
gateway called the Hdlhi Pol^ or Elephant Gate, from two of 
these animals sculptured in stone, which stand one on each 
Bide of the entrance from without. 
'* ft vviis a t!ay sight when Akbur passed \iiid«&T tV\.« Hdt^i 
>^/ JPu'tit, a troop o£ cavalry,, tliek apeata ^\v\,V.^tm«, \>2i«v^ 
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horses fretfuilty champing the bit; theii chobdars, and 
chaprassies with red turbans and sashes on camels, amongst 
them the nakih still vociferous; the leading courtiers surround- 
ed the emperor^s elephant on elephants also, and the mighty 
animals roll along, tinkling with bells and waving their rich 
trappings as they go. Other courtiers and officers of the 
palace follow on horseback, each with his own hurhandazes 
and attendants on foot. A band of the rude but not inefiec- 
tive music of the country accompanies, and their drums are 
most briskly answered by those of the durhanan from over the 
gateway. 

"The emperor ascended to the top of the tower attended 
only by an old chnprassie, who carried two matchlocks. After 
Akbar had amused himself for some time firing at deer, which 
were driven across an open space at a fair distance from the 
Minar, he. sent word down that he was now satisfied with 
sport, and ordered a review of cavalry, to commence, which 
had been arranged for that morning. 

" A man now ascended the Minar, richly dressed, his 
conntenance not wholly unpleaning, but still haunted by that 
terrible expression of uncertainty of temper, which so marked 
bis character ; for it was Prince SSulim. He saluted his father, 
and stood by his side looking on as the cavalry came into 
sight. There was a fine young man leading the troops mount- 
ed on a showy horse, who every now and then glanced up to 
the Minar, as if for approval ; this was Prince Khusru, Sulim*s 
son. He had recently got his mansuh* and was as proud of 
it as lad could be. 

" The inspection of cavalry concluded, Akbar and the Prince 
came down, and mounting on elephants moved in procession 
towards the palace. There is a large serai on the right of the 
Minar as you return to the Hathi Pol. Travellers df many na- 
tions were standing in front of this place, having come out to see 
the emperor pass. Amongst them were two men of swarthy hue 
• dressed in ecclesiastical cassocks. The emperor*s eye imme- 
diately caught them, and he, a(>parently knowing what nation 
and calling they were of, gave an order for them to attend 
him in the evening. 

"When Akbar arrived within the palace, he alighted at the 
gate of the building, partook of a repast, and afterwards sent 

♦ The manwbs were military cotkwvwiv^^^ ^»A. '^^vt x^'s^^'«!icc«»'*i 
(nom'm&\) numbers marked aTaTiVL\wX^cv^"^VQ^^s^ v^^'^'se^ ^«i'^^>sQ^. 
princes oi the blood had mow thaxibJii^^\i^^^fc»«---'^^*^*^^ 
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for the Rajah Birbul. The Hindu Chief, a man of ag 
able and cheerful features, came over, plainly dressed, 
paiki or large open litter, accompanied by his secretaries 
a few footmen, and was soon hard at work with Akbs 
political papers and converse, it was now a busy tim( 
the town : marketing was going on briskly in the streets, 
were washing and dressing in the public manner the ] 
admits of, some were cooking and others were eating their 
with the peculiar solemnity of oriental meals. In one p 
was loud haggling about a bart^ain, in another some bun 
was vociferatmg ** dohai padshah''^* against a trooper, who 
taken much more atta than was right for his money. Ev 
where noise ; everywhere bustle and life. 

^* At twelve, Akbar dismissed the rajah after a hard m< 
ing*s work, wishing to be left alone, as he said, for a med 
tion on the orb which then stood at meridian heigh t.f 

'* And now came on that time so full of unaccusto 
imagery, to an European mind, the noon of an Indian ds 
imagery, indeed, whose picturesque features familiarity 
not concealed from the perception of native writers. ' 
Rajah Sudraka in his drama of the Toy Cart thus desci 
the mid-day scene : — 



The cattle dozing in the shade 



Let fall the unchamped fodder from their mouths : 

The lively ape with slow and languid pace 

Creeps to the pool to slake his parching thirst 

In its now tepid waters ; not a creature 

Is seen upon the public road, nor braves 

A solitary passenger the sun. 

Amongst the sedgy shade: and even here 

The parrot from his wiry bower complains, 

And calls for water to allay his thirst.' 

*' And more poetically the great Kalidasa says in the £ 
and Nymph: — 

* *Ti3 past mid-day. Exhausted by the heat 
The peacock plunges in the scanty pool. 
That feeds the tall trees* root : the drowsy bee 
Sleeps in the hollow chamber of the lotus 
Darkened with closing petals : on the bank 
Of the now tepid lake the wild duck lurks.' 



* I?oAai "two appeals:'* the Clameur de Haro of the East, au 
common invocation addread&X to great men. — H.. Gr. K. 

t Akbur'a taith borrowed from Parseeisxft.— ii« ^^ ^» 
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*' Can this be the Fattehpur of three hours ago—all slumber 
and silence ? Drowsy shrowded figures stretched on every 
ahopboard — scarce a soul in the streets ; 

*The very houses seem asleep.* 

••Pompeii could scarcely be calmer .... 

" The city woke from its repose by three o'clock ; where 
men were not fairly on their feet again they were chattering 
to each other, lazily, from charpoys. The streets buzzed and 
hummed again with life. The loud laughter and merry shouts 
of children at play rang in the air. Servants who would be 
wanted as soon as the evening set in, as chupprassies and 
attendants, were slowly getting some of their clothes on. 
Dancing girls, who lived in the upper rooms over shops, were 
gradually appearing in their little balconies, either chatting 
with their own musicians, or laughing and joking with people 
in the streets. Led horses began to pass by, their heads reined 
tightly up, their eyes bandaged and their grooms holding 
them by a long handkerchief. The dogs got up out of the 
dust and limped about, snarling amongst themselves over 
garbage. Akbar had spent the afternoon in a sort of desul- 
tory chat with Abul Fazl and Feizi. He had sent for them 
about one o'clock, for he had happened to remember the two 
priests who were standing at the serai in the morning. And 
then, from remembering them, his thoughts passed to other 
priests who had come before, and with whom he had had dis- 
cussions. So he sent for his two friends to consult what diffi- 
cult questions should be put to the priests, and to chat, gener- 
ally, on the subject of religion. The laxity of Akbar's faith as 
a Musulman, and his singular freedom from bigotry, has led 
some to regard him as an earnest inquirer, from whom, un- 
happily, the circumstances of his birth, education, and posi- 
tion concealed the truth ; and, in this point of view, he has 
been compared to Scipio. That he was constantly with jest- 
ing Pilate, asking *' what is truth ? ** there can be no doubt ; 
but he seems to us, as far as we can understand his character, 
to have been more interested in the question than its answer. 
He was more amused at new doctrines, new theories, new 
objects of veneration, than burdened with the difficultie3 
which surrounded the acceptance of any of them. And there 
sorely is no parallel between a grave and powerful mind bowed^ 
down, everlastingly, witVi t\\ft ^\.«tv ^^«ajw\fta& ^'l '^'«>^» "^^"^Js* 
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of an intellect, that was too restless to bind itself permanently 
to any particular code of opinions. 

** The roar of the town swelled up, but to a fanciful ear it 
seemed unlike the same sound in the mominnr — there was a 
subdued exhaustion perceptible— in character with the heavy 
atmo9phere and the dead sky. The emperor attended by 
his household servants passed on foot out of the palace, where 
he had spent the day, into the khwabgah. He sat for a short 
tin^ there in the garden, by the side of the fountain and 
partook of fruit. Then putting a costly shawl over his 
shoulders, and takin<; a jewelled sword in his hand, he moved 
into the Dewan-uKhas. Carpets were spread in the middle 
of the square, and cushions of faint blue velvet and silver 
laid on them. When Akbar was seated, he ordered Abul 
Fazl-and Feizi to be admitted. They were close at hand, 
and entering, were directed to sit down. Then the two 
ecclesiastics were summonded, whom the emperor had seen 
in the morning at the serai. One of them was a young 
man of pleasing countenance ; the other much older and of a 
very battered appearance. The elder priest held up a crucifix 
in his hand as soon as he entered, at which Akbar smiled, 
and putting his hands together, slightly bowed his head. 
Abul Fazl at this juncture remarked with a malicious sneer, 
that he was sorry Abdul Kadii* was not present. The 
emperor laughed and immediately sent for him. Conversa- 
tion with the Portuguese priests was a difficult matter, but, 
however, it was effected afler a fashion. The discussion 
was not very profitable, for it consisted chiefly of Akbar 
relating cures, which had been effected by Musuiman saints, 
and miracles which had been wrought at their tombs, and 
insisting that, if the priests* religion were true, they 
ought to be able to authenticate it with miracles. 'J'he 
priests replied that in their own country there were relics 
of good men, which had often effected cures, but that on 
account of these supernatural qualities, they were esteemed 
very precious, and people were not willing that they should 
be removed out of the kingdom. 

"Conversation was going on in this desultory way, when 
the younger priest remarked that he had something very 
singular to show the emperor, if it was his pleasure to see 
it. Curiosity was excited ; Akbar said, certainly, that he 
wished to see everything novel and rare, and begged the 
priest to exhibit The young man feeling in a pouch under 
-ois cassock, said that he required a ligVit^ 1\xv^ ^«a vcasafe- 
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diately ordered, and then he, retiring a little, applied the 
fire to something which he held conceuled in his hand, after 
which smoke was seen issuing out of his mouth. At this 
Akbar laughed contemptuously, and said, that every juggler 
in the country that frequented fairs would do it teti times 
better. * Why,* he cried, * they will bring fire out of their 
nostrils as well as smoke. If your magic was no better than 
this, you would not make one rupee a month.* 

*^ This badinage was put an end to by the young priest 
explaining, that there was no fent intended in producing the 
smoke, but that the curiosity was that the smoke itself was 
very soothing and agreeable, and that from partaking of it the 
mind of man became philosophic and cheerful. The priest 
then opened his hand, showed a small clay pipe ; he also 
exhibited some of the fragrant weed from out of his pouch. 
Akbar was much interested, and sent immediately for 
Hukim Abul Futteh Gilani to ask his opinion of the herb. 
He insisted in the meantime on trying it, much against the 
remonstrances of Abdul Kadir, who was now present, and who 
assured him it was a device of the devil, and had probably 
been brought direct from his sataiiic majesty by his servants 
and emissaries, the priests. When the hukim came, he found 
the emperor coughing very much ; for Akbar, not being quite 
up to the mysteries of the pipe, had swallowed a good deal of 
smoke and was suffering accordingly. The hukim with a 
grave face examined the herb, and afterwards, being ordered 
by the emperor to try it, declared that it was a pleasant and, 
f>ossibly, a healthful weed, but that the smoke required 
purifying before it was imbibed. ' What is it called ? * asked 
Akbar. * Tobacco,* answered the priest. Akbar agreed with 
t^ie hukim that the smoke would* be better for purification, 
but inquired how this could be better effected. The hukim 
replied that he thought it might be made to pass through 
water, and from that night he commenced the series of experi- 
ments which ended in the invention of the hukah. 

" Shortly after, the priests obtained pei*mission to retire. 
Akbar then rose up and went with his friends through the 
aperture in the wall, which leads into the Dewan-i'Am. 
There were great crowds of people in this enclosure, anxiously 
watching the little door which opens at the back of the 
throne gallery. As soon as Akbar appeared through this 
and took his seat, a great shout of applause rose vv^ ^^xss. "^^I^ 
sides. In this place he sat T\euv\y \\^\^ wv Vt^vvc^ \^^xxn^ ^vv^ 
hughing with Abul Fozl, wYio %too^>ai >Ki^ «^^^- ^^^''^^^^^^"^'^ 
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a borse would be put tbrougb the manage in front of bis 
seat ; now a wild-looking man would try and attract bis atten- 
tion witb a pair of tiger cubs, or a jogee with both his arms 
stiff and attenuated from being held up aloflt, would stand 
like a prophet denouncing silently a city before him. At 
length another shout announced that the emperor had aeain 
withdrawn into the Dewan-i- Khas. And now seated with a 
small circle of courtiers around him, he reclined back on his 
cushions to listen to an old man with a white beard, who was 
going to give an oriental version of the Ring of Folycrates : 

" * There was once a king,' began the old m an, * very rich, 
very powerful, very just and wise. He had thousands 
thousands of soldiers, lakhs of cavalry, an innumerable multi- 
tude of servants. This king also had a very wise vuzir, of 
high birth, noble mien, extensive learning: Rustum in 
battle, Solymnn on the judgment seat, without p^er in the 
days gone by, and wholly unmatched by men of the present 
<]ay. This vuzir had a daughter of exquisite beauty, sharp 
intellect, gentle disposition ; a nightingale in voice, a cypress 
in stature, a partridge in her gait. 1*he plenty of the morn- 
ing lay on her cheek, and the blackness of midnight in her 
raven hair ; a Zuleikha ! a Leila I boo, hoo ! cried the old 
man in great enthusiasm.' 

** Then he told the tale of the ring. Substantially the same 
as the Ring of Folycrates, a tale which has wandered over 
many lands. Whether from east to west or from west to east, 
we must leave Professor Liebrecht to decide. But the moral 
which it enforces in Herodotus, namely, that it is impossible 
to avert the envy of the Gods from overgrown prosperity, is 
a purely Greek notion, and quite dissonant to oriental ideas. 

** More stories succeeded to this ; and when at length the 

old man*8 voice ceased, after the last tale, no approbation 

followed. 

^ And if ye marvel Charles forgot 
To thank his tale, he wondered not — 
The king had been an hour asleep.' 

" However, the complete hush, after the long flow of 
animated words, awoke the emperor, and, bidding tiireweli to 
his friends, he moved off into the khwahgah for the night. 

*^ All is dark and silent— rising from the city amidst the 
few- specks of light beneath come the cries of watchmen ; 
while from the darker mystery beyond the walls swell faintly 
and dismally the bark of jackals, and t\ie au^^wv ^^^^ ^^ 
jdercer beasts. A night breeze blo'wa oN^t ou^^ Via \3w6X 
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Ivear; wind, wbicb in Musleia belief is to precede the du; of 
udginent. Wliy is there such torrur — aucfi awful forlornesa 
~ ita Dioan F Tlie air is big with duoni 1 The scene we have 
tnessed to-du; is to pass nut b; the uummun operatiuus of 
«iige mid time, but in blackiiees and davkiiean uway." ■ 



BHUUTPOOE.* m 

Aa It is a verj usual conclusion to a visit to Fattebpur fuc 
the traveller to proceed by way of BLurtpoor to Muttra, a 
«bort lacouiit of chat route ra»j be here added, takeu cliieflj 
firoiD C'aptolu Walter's Gazetteer. 

The area of the Bhurtpoor State ia nenrly 2,000 square 
milea, the leuj>tli from north to sonth bein<; 76 mites, anil tbe 
breadth 4S, with lai'ge ranges of hills, the highest of which 
is l,3d7 feet above the level of tbe sea. The soil is chiefly 

light loam with a teu<lency to hecome sandy near the rivers. 

one of tiiese streams are navigable, and tbej usually dry up 
about two months after tbe ueasatioii of the periodical rains. 
The population is about 376 to the square aiile, of which 82 
Tier cent, are Hindus. Tbe total annual income of the stste 
la about a (juarter of a million of our money, of which fully 
four-fifths are derived trom the land. 'i'Le state k well 
«duiinistere<l, taxation being light, and much done for the 
comfort and well-being of the people in the way of irrigation 
works, hospitals, and schools. The majority of the people are 
«f the same tribe as the bulb of the Sikhs ; the famous JSt 
mue of which bo much has been said and so little veriSed. 
They are believed to be a wave of the immigration from 
Central Asia that was so luug poured upon North<West India, 
but have now become in manners, language, and religion 
Almost identical with the Rajputs and other Hindus wuuse 

Uin entered tbe country at a still earlier date. 

s ruling family indeed lays claim to a liajput origin. 
Be this as it may, it first emerges into historical light in the 
person of Ghuraman, a robber chief wlio became powerful 
uuder the patronage of the celebrated Syud ministers of 
" 'ibsir about 17^0, about (bur years nfler the same admi' 
tiou had established the Bast India Company in Bengal. 
.The gratiduephew of Churuman was Suruj Mull, who 

Tbia beiag a word (aiiaouB in Bi\\i»'[v UKCftur^ Vissjirj- X '^'^ 

Mbaialpac, ■ 
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I'ouoded the city of Bburtpoor, and ruled there about the 
middle of the last ceivtury. From that time till the dissolu- 
tion of the last frameivork of the Moghul empire, Suruj Mull 
and his descendants continued a ^«a«t-independence (like that, 
of the old electors of the German Holy Roman empire) until 
brought into contact with the British in 1803. The state 
was then somewhat reduced in power and resources. Fresh 
troubles in 1 825 led to the active exercise of the British pro- 
tectorate ; and the late raja died when his son was only 
two years old. British officers have had an opportunity 
during the long ensuing minority of developing the capacities 
of the state into what we see it; now. The principal trade is 
the production of salt by evaporation and its exportation to 
British territory. In crossing the customs line, the salt pays 
a duty of Rs. 3 per maund of nearly 80 lbs. 

The town is surrounded by. a mud wall with a ditch, now 
nearly dried up. The fort is at the north-east extremity, and 
is memorable for having for more than six weeks held at bay 
General Lake, the conqueror of Hindustan. It must of 
course be added that this ill-success on Lakers part was due 
less to the strength of the place than to the failure of the 
General to provide a proper siege-apparatus, arising pro- 
bably from an excess of confidence begotten by the success 
of the recent coup de main at Aligurh. As soon as the 
battering train was in complete readiness, and the Bengal 
army prepared for a renewal of the siege, the raja made 
liis submission, handing over the keys of the fort, and suffer- 
ing a penalty of £200,000, and the loss of a part of his 
territory. Twenty- three years later. Lord Combermere 
attacked the fort, which had been occupied by an usurper, 
and replaced the rightful heir after blowing up a bastion and 
taking the place by storm. On this second occasion the 
Bri tish underwent a loss that was comparatively trifling, 
while 6,000 of the garrison are estimated to have been slain. 

The extreme length of the town including the fort is a mile 
and-a-half, the extreme breadth nearly as great. The town is 
prosperous, containing a population of over 60,000. Many of 
the streets are paved, and there are two handsome Hindu 
temples, one of which has a large town clock. The Govern- 
ment has also built a fine mosque for the use of its Mohum- 
medan subjects. The markets are clean, well supplied, and 
orderly. The palace contains a magnificent stone staircase, 
^nd n £ne suite of rooms laid out and iunu^Wd \w tlv^ 
-European style. In this the raja tecei^ea Vna "Eavcq^^ol 



I viaicore, Hid gives diiiiiur purlies to guuiu fcom iielglibuuriug 

uiinj jeiirs pnst, the rajas of Bliiirtpoor hiive Lud a 

piivate manufactory o( chotcru (fly>brushiia) reeeEu* 

^ ahapii llitwe of ^ftk's tails, so oiimmun in Northern 

ndift, but miido in tliis iiislniice out of pieoes uf eundal-wood 

id uf iTorj. Eucb ckoiorim skilfiillj uarvitd out of a aiiisle 

^ vee, and the art U uimSiied to a few familiea lu the service 

'of the mahitrnja, wbo keep it a strict acuret. 

Fn>iii BhLirt|>(ior is a journey of 21 miles to Deeg. TIm 
road is metalled and kept in guod repnir, but present! much 
to remind (he truveller that he i> no loD)|er in liritish terr!-- 
turj. Qrowths of babal (the gum-arabic) and farmh (the 
bunai'istc), with its larch-like folinge fringe tlie fields, attest- 
ing the drjmesa of the aoilj men on foot and on horseback: 
pass, clad in winter in the dark-green coats of quilted cotton 
■0 favoured by the Jits, and oRen cnrryins mutcblnclu and 
nucive sabres. Peafowl and other tnuie birtls feeil by the 
londside; and the traveller oould scurct^ly repress tlie tboughtt 
thnt man is Ebe only game permitted to be shot in the Bhurt- 
ponr territorj, were it not that the undefended BtaCe of the 
Tillage, the valuable ornaments uf the numen, and the pence- 
£il irnins uf bullni;k-car(s ladun with goods and jnuraeyirij; 
without guards, tell him that tlie armed men he h»s met are only 
armed for show. Halfway the mud goes througli the anuietit 
town of Kuuibher, once a strong place uf the old Tliakui 
■lid still conbiiuiug a fortified palace on a sligbt eminence. 

DEEG. • 

Arriving at Deeg, the visitor is ushered into the palace of 
Suriij Mull, The town and fort have been (he seat of 
several severe struggles, having been taken after a stubborn 
C;j)it and a protruded defence in 1775 by tbe Mogbul armj 
under Nujuf Khan; and again in November, 1804, when the 
Ilritirth defeated Holkar under the walls of Deeg in what wna 
considered by Lake the hanlest fougiit battle of the war. In 
the following month, having chased Uolkar out of the Doab, 
Lake returned to Deeg, wheie a purtion of the Mahratta 
leading men had sheltered themselves, and delivered a night 
aHBBult before which they fled, cvaunuliug the fort on 
Christniaa day. 

Outside the firtis the palaca, i 
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garden-houses mostly built of buff stone richly carved, nnd so 
well cared for that they look as if only finished yesterday. 
There are four principal buildings, the Gopnl Bbuwun, the 
Nund Bhuwun, the Sawun Bhadon — a suromerhouse between 
the garden and a large reservoir with bathing ghats — and 
lastly, the large and semi-sacred range of buildings called 
Kishun Bhuwun and Suruj Bhuwun. The Kishun Bhuwun 
is sacred to Sri Kishun or Krishna, the hero of the country 
round, and the Nund to his foster father ; while the ^ Suruj 
Bhuwun, a building of white marble, is the .original building 
of Suruj Mull. The maharaja hospitably places the Gopal 
Bhuwun at the disposal of travellers under a few very simple 
conditions which no gentleman would desire to violate. 

The palace of Deeg has been generally and deservedly com- 
mended. It is one of the few native dwellings which would 
be appreciated in Europe; because, without losing its Eastern 
grace and wealth of ornament, it is also adapted to Western 
notions of cleanliness and comfort. The water-works are 
abundant and skilful, and the garden well stocked with fruit 
trees. Fergusson (II, 603) commends the architecture ^^ for 
grandeur of conception and beauty of detail." "The glory 
of Deeg,** proceeds this author, "consists in the cornices 
which are generally double, a peculiarity not seen elsewhere, 
and which for extent of shadow and richness of detail sur- 
pass any similar ornaments in India either in ancient or 
modern buildings. The lower cornice is the usual sloping 
entablature** (which in Fattehpur-Sikri, vt(/e ««/>., has been 
called * dripstone*) ..." The upper cornice which was 
horizontal is peculiar to Deeg, and seems designed to furnish 
an extension of the flat roof.** 

l*he gardens and glints are haunted by troops of screaming 
peafowl, and clouds of wild blue pigeons iidinbit the caves of 
the palace and breed in the walls of the fort. The town contains 
a population of nearly 17,000 souls, and has a good school 
and a dispensary supported by the maharaja*8 government. 

From D^e^ to Govardhan is about eight miles, and leads 
once more into British territory. As Govardhan, however, 
contains the monuments of his race, the maharaja is anxious 
to have it placed under its own management ; and as he is 
after all only a delegate of the British, there seems no objec- 
tion to his receiving this small piece of territory in exchange 
/or an equivalent from t\mt novf in his charge. The people 
win not in either case be losers, for t\ie gew«t«\ \i»T\w^v^Vft^ qC 
Britisli ndm/nistration will continue io a]^ig\^ lo\i^>.V 
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GOVARDHAN. 
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At Gnvardhnn there nre two mnsanrj tRnka of conflidernbl 
extent, both snrrnundeii bj temples, tombs, and bathiiig-ghSta. 
In the Hiitumii feosb of the devialli, it is a cbanniiig EpectRcte 
tn BES.tliem illiiminnted by "ight, while thoiiRnnds of people 
tbroDg the loft; Btepn. On the etatem Bide of one of these 
reservoir)! la tiie chuUri of BiiMeo Sing, tlie (irnn^tHther of 
tlie present rnjii, nnd iu the building nearest the wnter it a 
curious iiHinled roof^ nlmiist ns full of li«nres ns the fiimons 
Tintoret of the Venetinn Ducal Palace, though it need biirdly 
be ndded in a far different stjle of art. Here is t« be neen 
Lord Lnke on his elephant encouraging bis men to storm the 
43efences of Bhiirtpiior ; the Thnkur KunjuC Sing crowned 
with (he sun calml)' smiles at their vain eSorts ; while his nlly 
Jeswunt Itno Holhar, presidinj( at h naulch in the fort. 
informs his foiloivers, that, whatever mny be jfoing on oDtBide, 
he reall}) cannot be disturbed. At the back the valiant JSta 
■re sabring the liritiBh Rr^llerj men at their <>>"'*<• 'while 
Lake's second in comninnd, in hat and feathers, nits dejectedljr 
in hia tent door nnd confera with a nntive nttendnnt. 

One mile further eastward in the deptb of a wild wooded 
couutrj ts the ehttitri at Suruj Mull, the virtaal founder 
of the Bburtpoor tStnte (d. I7G3;. It is a beautiful build- 
ing of the kind described by Mr. Fergusson (II, 601-2), sup- 
posed to mark the spot where the Tliakur's nsb^ were 
deposited. On every side of the reservoir that fronts it^ 
lurndsome landing-places run out into the still water with rieep 
and wide stairoasea between ; ii Tenerable bnnyan tree {fieun 
Indica) shades the south side, and sends its pendiint shoots 
towards tlie water : apes swarm on its booghs, nnd from lime 
to lime a kingfisher quivers hia flashing coioura over the lake 
before he strikes a fish, or a great erane ninkes a gwoop from 
one aide of the woods to the otlier. The spot is singular in 
its repose, its silence, and its irregular charm. This is the 
Kutum'tarovar or " Lake of Flowers," one of the stations 
in the ban-jatra or autumn perambulation of the groves sacred 
to Krixhnn and hia companions. 

The following description,* no less graphic than learned, is 
'borrowed from Mr. Growse — 

■■Un the borderB of the parish of KadliHkund is Raxuvi.- 
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sarovar, or "The Flowery Lake/' a magnificent sheet of 
water, 460 feet square, with broad flights of stone steps 
broken up on each side by projecting arcades of elegant 
design into one wide central and lour smaller lateral gh&ts. 
A lofty terrace runs the whole length of the east side, having 
its front relieved with two-storied kiosques and alcoves of 
varied outline, and bears the stately tombs of Suruj Mall, the 
founder of the present Bhurtpoor dynasty, and his two 
queens, Hansiya'*' and Kishori.. From this point rough frag- 
ments of rock crop up above the surface of the soil, and form 
the beginning of the celebrated range of Govardhan, Qiri-raj 
or the Royal Hill, as it is generally stjled. About the centre of 
the line stands the town of Govardhan, clustering round a vast 
irregularly shaped tank, called the Mansi Ganga. Here a 
great fair, known as the Dipdan, or * Ofiering of Lamps,' is 
held every jear on the festival of dewalli, about the beginning 
of the cold season, and is frequently attended by as many as 
100,000 visitors. On the bank stand two sumptuous monu- 
ments in memory of two of the late rajas of Bhurtpoor ; 
and from a rising ground opposite frowns the ancient temple 
of Harideva, the most solemn and imposing, save one, of all 
the religious buildings in Upper India. The pilgrims visit 
in order all the sacred sites in the neighbourhood. Many 
of the incidents ^o which the attention of the pilgrims is 
directed in the course of the perambulation refer to Krishna's 
amours with R&dh4, and accordingly have no place in the 
original Pauranik legends, where R4dh& is barely mentioned 
even by name. It would seem that the earliest literary 
authority for these popular interpolations is no Sanskrit work 
whatever, but a Hindi poem, entitled the Brnj Bilas, written 
by one Brajb&si D^s, so recently as the middle of last century. 
He represents his work as derived from the Pur&nas, which, 
except in the main outlines, it certainly is not ; and as he 
mentions no other source of information, it may be presumed 
that he had none beyond his own invention and some floating 
local traditions which he was the first to reduce into a con- 
nected series. A striking illustration of the essentially modern 
character of orthodox Hinduism, despite its persistent claim 
to rigid inflexibility and immemorial prescription.** 

-- - - - — - ■ — ~ - — -^ ' * 

* Hans-ganj, on the banks of . Jumani, immediately opposite 
Matbar£, was foanded by this K^ni, in consequence of a diversion of 
tAe road which once passed through it. It \a uont V^V tsls^X. laalaja.- 
e/to/^ of all spectaolea^a modern rum. 



MUTTltA.» 



A journey of about fourteeu luMeB more termlnateB 
Jluttrii (Mathurj,), llie birthplace of Krishna and the scei 
df his early adteiitures. Here, like Apollo ivrtb Aduielu^ 
the 8011 of Oevaki, the Deiiiara of Uiiidu mjtUulogy, 
tended herds niid sported with Clie njmphE. ICvery apot of 
Bnj consequence la snoi'ed. and the iinuies of the towus nud 
vilhiges ure often giien by deviiut Hindus aa prffinomeoB to 
their sons. For moat of the following particulars the writer 
IB Indebted to the District Memoir by Mr. F. S. Growse, 
vhicb shiiuld be congulted by all who wish for details. 

Modern Hindiiiam is a phenomenon of comparatively 
■hort standing, more recent for example than Latin Chrie- 
tianity. Tet, juit ai the liiiCiianiGd system bai borrowed 
rites, and even sites, from Judnism and Pngnuism, bo has the 
religion of the worshippers of Kriihoa produced Burvlvala 
from the earlier fiiiths of the fiuddhislsnnd the Yedic Aryans; 
and though the flood of MuEulm]m iiu>noclasm has poiired 
over India, it has left, on receding, the trace of many ua 
ancient landmark. It thus happens that Muttra (to use the 
more fainilirir though barbarom nonienclnture of British India 
History^, though suBrcely a century old as a city, ofiers ta 
the social geolngist numerous strata out of which he may 
illustriite progress and reproduce the past. 

We learn from General Cumiinghara that, "in A. D. 634, 
the temples of the gods were reckoned by Hwen Thsang at 
five only, while the Uuddhisc nionaaCei-ies amounted to twenty, 
with a,000 reaident monks. The numlier of Buddhist 
monuments was also very great, there being ou less than 
■even towers, containing relics of the principal disciples of 
Buddha. But, notwithstanding this apparently flourishing 
condition of Buddhism, it is certain that the zpal of the 
people of Mnthur£ must have lessened considerably since 
A.D. 400, when Fa Hian reukoned liie body of monk* in the 
twenty motiasleries to be 3,000, just one-half more than in 
the time of Hwen Thiung's visit. The date of Mnhmud's 
invasion wa» A.D. 1017, or somewhat less than 400 years after. 
It is during these four centuries that we muet place not * 
the decline and fiill of Buddhism, but its total diaappeai 
from this great city. We may infer that the votaries of Sakj 
Nuni were espelled by force, and theit bivvldJAf^ 
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to furnish materials for tbose of tbeir Brahmanical rivals ; 
and now these in their turn have been thrown down by the 
Musulmans/* 

At Bindrabun (Brinda Yana) hard by, is the curious cruci- 
form temple of the same Man Singh, described by Fergusson 
(ut smp.y 600), built about 300 years ago, but still a fine speci- 
men of modern Hindu art. Both the towtis abound in speci- 
mens of more recent date, which show that the Hindus have 
an assimilative power qnd an eye for form, combined with a 
deeply tenacious conservatism, which maintains their architec- 
ture as a livifig reality after the art seems to have degenerated 
or died in other Aryan countries. * 

Everywhere is seen the same reverence for life, respected 
very properly by the British authorities. At Govardhan a 
massive monolith bears a trillingual inscription setting forth 
that Colonel Seymour, C.B., will punish any soldier who shoots 
game in the neighbourhood. The apes swarm in all the 
towns, and the people willingly share their houses and food 
with these poor relations. The sparrows pecking grain in 
front of shops in the bazoar will not deign to rise, will 
scarcely move at the approach of your foot. 

The present city of Muttra is the latest of three that have 
existed in the neighbourhood ; and, curiously enough, it is the 
only one that stands upon the river banks. The first city — 
the **Methora" of the Greeks — appears to have been on or 
near the site of the modern village of Maholi, some four miles 
to the south of the modern city, near the Agra road. About 
the time of the commencement of the Christian era, the city 
was standing further north (but still far to the westward of 
the present course, at least of the river), where the temple of 
Bhutesur and the Jumma Mnsjid of Aurangzeb still mark the 
situation of the chief Buddhist monasteries and temples of 
those times. How Buddhism fell, and by whom was founded 
the modern city, stretching down from the lastnamed locality 
to the river side, are points of great obscurity. The mound 
which marks the citadel of Mohummedan times is not older 
than the time of Akbar, the fort of which it marks the place 
having been founded by the nephew-by-marriage of that 
emperor, Man Singh, an ancestor of the present Raja of Jey- 
pur. It is in the space — some thirty square miles in extent 
— bounded by a line drawn from Maholi to the river on the 
south, and on the north by the face of the present city, 

♦ Vide App., A, 
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tbe drg^iings and discoveries are 
dMrined ere long to aid in tlie recnn 
and Buddhist higtorr of ibis part of India. 

"On the decline of Buddhiam," we are told, "Mathnra 
acquired that cliarnclor for fanclity which it still retains as 
the reputed birthplace of KHshua." His brntlier Balamm is 
tiimed bj claBsiual writers »b a tutfilary demi-god of 
enCMuttra, tinder the name nf the Indian Hercules, which 
TB, at all events, that there wag some atnrf on the subject 
current there befure the Clirislian era. Tbe te^iend, mndem 
■sit is, that the hemic brother* were driven nut tn Dwnrka 
by a monarch of Maffudha, where Buddhism was first estab- 
lished, seems also to point to a real event. Confirmed bj 
" the notices of oontemporary travellers and tbe results of 
recent antiquarian research, It repreaenis tbe fact that for a 
time Brahmanism was almost erndlcated from Hindustan." 

In the centre of the city of Mutira Is n mo)>que with fonr 

lormons minarets and three bulboiiB Tartar domes of the 
time of Aurangzeb. This buildmn hardly trnnseends the 
itAudard, such as it is, ofMoscovite taste; but when it glit- 
tered, as it once did, with eucauatic tiles, produced no doubt 
a better efiect than now. 

A good penend view of the city is got by crossing the bridge- 
of-bonta and looking at the cnuntleps stone buildings and 
bathing-ghnta reflected in thecnlm mirror of tbe bri'ad Jumna. 
*"' river front is low, and would be monotonous were it not 
the irregular conlonr of the ground on which it stands. 
The onlj elevation tljat occurs to break the eky line is a stime 
tower in memory of some forgotten puttr, a self- immolated 
widow. ]t is SS feet high and a ataircnse leads to the summit. 
The central moaque WHS ereated in 1663 A, D., nn the site of 
a Hindu temple. From this central point divei^e the roads 
to Ueeg, Bindrabun, and the Britiiili Cantiminent, two of 
which are paved with flag-stones, an extenlsve wnrk com- 
pleted by the loGsl municipality at a very considerable cost, 
tli« whole length being over a mite. The entmnce towards 
the station is crowned by a carved gateway from native 
designs, intended as a memorial to a late magistrate of the 
district, Mr. Hardinge. The mflscive dwellings by which the 
atreet are lined have been erected within the laat seventy 
years, and are proof of tbe prosperity of tbe pla^e under 
£rillah rule, and of the taste and skill whicU »i?iS. >i««vjw!« 
■to Butiinfe the Hindu aic\iitecw o? Avtiw y^i*. "iN« ""^^^^^ 
Wi'iiii' Jieruier describes aa aULtkCkw^ uMMKii* *>» Vi^ffe ■^- 
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was removed — in the time of the fanatic Aurangzeb — to make 
way for a red stone mosque of no particular interest or beaatj^ 

This was the temple of Kesuva Rai built on the site of one 
of the principal Buddhist monasteries, and still standing whea 
Tavemier visited Muttra in the early part of Aurangzeb*sr 
rei|rn. it is supposed by Cunninnrham (who has made a plan 
of the fbuiidutions) to have been 250 feet by 72, with a plintb 
25 feet above the ground. Many remains of Buddliist sculp*, 
ture have been found here and in the immediate neighbour- 
hood. There are also found fragments of sculpture in a 
higher style, which are supposed to attest the presence, at a 
still earlier date, of a party of Bactrian Greeks among the 
Muttra Buddhists. 

In the years that followed the establishment of modern 
Hinduism — of which it was perhaps a centre — Muttra became 
a sort of holy land for the Hindus. The monastery would 
then be taken into possession by the priests of the renewed 
faith, and the old system, as far as possible, obliterated^ Thus 
the head-quarters of Pagan Rome became the centre of Latin 
Christianity ; and thus the favourite seat of the teacher here 
became the birthplace of Vishnu's latest incarnation and 
the shrine of his faith, until he in turn made room for the 
untenanted sanctuary of Islam. 

'^ Whatever the changes in the national religion, the city of 
Mathura has continued from remotest antiquity the chosen 
centre of Hindu devotion. When Bhuddhism prevailed 
throughout Intlia, the votaries of Sakya Muni were drawn 
from the far distant realm of China to visit its sacred shrines ; 
and when the temples of Buddha were swept away by the 
torrent of Pfturanik Brahmanism, the desecrated sites were 
speedily occupied by the new order of divinities. Though the 
city was plundered of all its accumulated wealth by the very 
first of the great Mohummedan invaders, the sacred edifices 
themselves survived, and for a period of 700 years continued 
to be enriched with successive donations, till Aurangzeb, the 
last and most fanatical of the Delhi emperors, razed every 
stone to the ground, built mosques with the materials, and 
aboliirhed the very name of the city, changing it from Mathur» 
to Islamabad. But the humiliation was of short continuance ; 
after the death of Aurangzeb and the virtual extinction of the 
empire, first ensued a period of anarchy in which neither 
Hindu nor Musalman had the power to crush his neighbour, 
Mac/ then the tolerant sway of Great Btlta\T^ uudec vrUich 
^^ oj-e equ&Ujr protected. Thus ia the ptea^ut, ^<i^ alv«c xk<i 
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lapiie uf u vuiitury miU bulf Tiuiii tbe period of ila utter ruin, 
tliough tlie lemplea liave lost the ciiarm iif antiquitj, nor onn 
'loast tlie enormoua wenlth wliich tliej enjojed in tbe (lays of 
the grent Itido-Stjthinn BnrereiiTTiR, Knnislika nod Hiicisljka 
Bud their eucceasnre till the iiiTsBion of Mnlitniid, ;et tlie >inlj 
city lias no lack of stately buLldin;:fl, with nbich, nn described 
of nil) in the Hnrivniisa, it risea beaatifiil aa tbe cresuent moon 

r tbe dark stream of the Jumna. 

According to Hindu topoprnphy, tlie town forms the 
centre of a eirciiit of 84 hoa, culled r.iie circle of ' braj ' or ' brnj- 
inandiLl. This word bnij alao means !□ the Urst iostnnce ' a 
herd ;' the nonn being dTiyed from the root vraj ' to po,' and 
■cquiririg ita si<;niticittion from the fnct that cuttle are Always 

— ■' - re mid never can remain long on one pasture ground, 
irises that in the earliest aiitliorities for Erishnn's 

Kdrentures both Yrit]H and Gokuln are nse') to denote not tbe 
'deGniCe localiliea now beaiiiig those names, but nny chance 
Bpot lempornrily used for stalling ciitlle : inattention to tliis 
Brcliaism has led to some contusion in assigning aitea to the 

— 'ona legends. 

The perambulation commences in Blindon (August — Sep- 
tember] on aceonnt of tbe anniversary of Krislina'a birlh being 
eelebrated in tliat montli. The number of sacred plnops,* 
woods, groves, ponds, wells, bills nnd temples — alt to he 
visited in fixed order, is very considerable ; but tbe IS bans 
or woods, and 24 groves or npabnns, arc the cbaraoterii'tic 
feature of the pilgrimage, which is thence popularly called tbe 
■•Han-jSlra.' The numbers 12 nnd 24 have been arbitrarily 
■elected on account uf their mystic significiince, and probably 
few Hindd ritualists, if asked offliand to enumerate the 24 
llpahana, woolil agree precisely in tbe specification." [Croupii..] 
The following ig the description given by Tnvernier 
of the temple of Kesava Deo, just before its destruction by 
Aurangzeb — 

"Thk Paooda OP Mdttb* is one of the most sumptuous 
edifices of India, once n place of great restjirt for pilgrimi', who 
now go there no more ; the heathen having lost tlieir devotion 
for the jilace since the Jumnn hiiB removed its bed to half a 
league awav, Fur after bathing it takes them now too Ions to 
return to the temple, nnd they might encounter something 
twhich would render them impure upon the rond. 

'J'he building is . . . . very elevated «p.4, TWi^sSvwHs.^.. 
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built of a red stone quarried near Agra, and used in most of 
the buildings of that city and of New Delhi. 

** The pagoda, then, is seated on a great platform of 
octagonal shape with revetments of hewn stone surrounded 
^ith two bands of sculptured animals, chiefly apes, one bein^ 
2 feet above the ground, the other as high as the platform. 
Two staircases of 15-16 steps each lead to the top, the steps 
only broad enough for one person to mount at a time. The 
pagoda only fills half the platform, the rest being an open 
place in front. It is cruciform like other buildings of the 
sort, and in the middle is a great dome, with two smaller ones 
at the sides. From top to bottom the exterior ' is covered 
with figures of rams, apes, and elephants hewn in the stone, 
interspersed with niches containing monsters, and windows 
reaching up to the springing of the domes, with balconies to 
each capable of holding four persons, covered by little vaults 
supported on columns. ^ The monster statues in niches are 
contained round the domes . . . and it is frightful to 
see such a collection of hideous images. The pagoda has but 
one, and that a very lofty, portal, fianked by many columns 
and statues of men and of monsters. The choir is closed by 
a railing made of columns of stone six inches in diameter, and 
no one is admitted but the principal Brahmins who obtain 
entrance by a secret door.*' 

Having paid a fee of Rs. 2 Tavernier got a sight of the idol, 
and thus describes it — 

'^ The Brahmins opened a door in the centre of the railing 
on the inner side, and I saw 16 feet within to a sort of altar 
covered with old brocade, and the great idol over it. The 
head was ofblack marble with what looked liked rubies for 
eyes. The body and arms were quite concealed by a robe of 
red velvet. A smaller idol with a white lace was placed at 
each side.** 

Without any great natural advantages, the population of the 
town exceeds 60,000, and some of the inhabitants are very 
vrealthy ; the Seths (Muttra*s chief traders) return their 
income at above £20,000 a year. 



BINDRABUN. 

" Like most of the local names in the vicinity, the word 
Brindk Baa is derived from an obvious physical feature and, 
wlieti £rat attached to the spot, sigm^ed wo uiox^ \.\\\\\\ iVi^ 
* iiilai grove,' brinda 2Aid to/«i being Bjuouym^ix^a \»^Yv\i^^ \x^^^ 
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indiSerentI; tu denote tbe sjici'ed ucumalio herb, kuuwu to 
botniiitts as oq/taum lanctum [Baiil). 

" There ia iiu reusuii to suppuae tlint Brinda Bnn was ever 
ti)e seat of liny lar<;e Buddhist establishmeot ; and tliuugb 
friiin tbe vei'j eurliciSl periud of Brnbmatiical history it has 
enjoyed hi^ti repute ai a saci'ed place of pilgrimage, it ia 
-{irubable that for many centuries it iraa merely a wild 
uiiiuhubiled jungle, a descriptiun still upplienble to fihandir 
Ban on the opposite side of the river, a spot of equal celebn'Cj 
m ijaiiBkrit literature. It vrna only about tbe middle of the 
•ixteenlh century after Christ, that some holy men from 
other parts uf India came and settled there and built 
a Biuiill shrine, which they dedicated to Brindfi Deri. It 
' to iheir lii^h reputation for sanctity that the towu is 
imarily tndebtutl for all that it now possesses. Its most 
icient temples, four in number, take us buck only to the 
reign of our own Queen Elix&betb ; the stately courts that 
aduru the river bank luid attest wealth and mncniflcenue of 
tbe Bhtirtpoor Uajosdate only from the middle of last century; 
trhile the space iiuw occupied by a series of tbe largest and 
moat niag[iiticeQt shrinea ever erected in Upper India was 
fifty years ago an unclaimed belt of jungle and pasture- ground 
" uttle. Now that communication has been esUblislied 
the remotest parts of India, every year sees some 
aplendid addition made to the artistic treasures of the town ; 
ai wealthy devotees recognize in the stability of Bntish rule 
Ml BBsuriince that their piuoB donations will be completed id 
peace, and remain undisturbed in perpetuity. 

" The foundation of all this maleriul prosperity and religious 
exclusiveness was laid by the Qosains, who established then- 
Belvus there in tbe reign of Akbar. The leaders of tbe 
uunimunitv were by name Rupa and Sanatana frtiui Gaur in 
Bengal. ^Thay were accompanied by six others, of whom 
three, Jiva, Madhu, and Uupll Bh4t, came from the same 
jieighbiiurhnod, Sw&mi Hari Das from Itajpiir in the Mathuri 
District, Haribans from Devabau in Saharanpore, and Byas 
Hari Kim from Orchi in Bundelkhund. It is said that, in 
]j;7D, theeinperoc was induced to pay them a visit, and was 
taken blindfold into the aacred enclosure of the Nidhban,* 



• TliB Jeriratiun ol Ihii word is a liltle quest iunaUle. It ii 
ul nameiiFllie actual BriniUgrore, towliicli ttuLUi-xn rr«>».\»,> 
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where such a marvellous vision was revealed to him, that be 
was fain to acknowledge the place as indeed holy ground. 
Hence the cordial support which he gave to the attendant 
rajas when they declared their intention of erecting a series 
of buildings more worthy of the local divinity. 

" The four temples commenced in honour of this event 
still remain, though in a ruinous and sadly neglected con- 
dition. They bear the titles of Gobind Deva, Gopi N&th, 
Jugal Eishor, and Madan Mohan. The first named is not 
only the finest of this particular series, but is the most im- 
pressive religious edifice that Hindu art has ever produced, 
fit least in Upper India. The body of the building is in 
the form of a Greek cross, the nave being 100 feet in length, 
and the breadth across the transepts the same. The central 
compartment is surmounted by a dome of singularly graceful 
proportions ; and the four arms of the cross are roofed by a 
''wag'von vault of pointed form, not — as is usual in Hindu 
architecture — composed of overlapping brackets, but con* 
structed of true radiating arches as in our Gothic cathedrals. 
The walls have an average thickness of 10 feet, and are 
pierced in two stages, the upper stage being a regular 
triforium, to which access is obtained by an internal staircase. 
At the east entrance of the nave, a small narthex projects 
15 feet ; and at the west end, between two niches and incased 
in a rich canopy of sculpture, a square-headed doorway leads 
into the choir, a chamber some 20 feet deep. Beyond this was 
the sacrarium, flanked on either side by a lateral chapel; 
each of these three cells being of the same dimensions as the 
choir, and like it vaulted by lofty dome. The general effect 
of the interior is not unlike that produced by St. FauPs 
Gatliedral in London. 

" Under one of the niches at the west end of the nave is 
a tablet with a long Sanskrit inscription. This has unfortu- 
nately been much mutilated, but enough remains ns record 
of the fact that the temple was built in Samhat 1647, t. e., 
A.D. 1590, under the direction of the two Gurus Rupa and 
Sanatana. The founder. Raja Man Sinha, was a Kachhw^h& 
Thakur, son of Raja Bhagawan Das of Amber, founder of 
the temple at Govardhan, and an ancestor of the present 
Raja of Jeypur. He was appointed by Akbar successively 
governor of the districts along the Indus, of Kabul, and of 
Bih&T. Bj his exertions, the whole of Orissa and Eastern 
Bengal were re-annexed : and so VugVAy weT% Vxa «v^v\\a 
appreciated at court, that tliougb a Hindu, \ie\<«iiiTi\s^^Vi 
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_ hialier rnnk than an; other officer in tiie renltn. He 
mftrned ft sister of Lakeliini Narai^BD, R^j& of Euch Bihar, 
and nt tlie Lime of his decease, which waa in the 9th year of 
the reign of Jahnngir, he had living one aon, Uhio Sinha, 
who succeeded him upon the throne of Amber, and died 
' -621 A.D.* 

The next temple to be dcacribed, vix., that of Mudan 

Mohan, one (if Ktiahim's innumerable titles, stands at the 

upper end of the toirn on the river-bauk near the K£ili 

tlardan QhflC, where the god trampled on the hend of the 

greftt serpent Kili. It consists of a nave 57 feet long, witk 

vlioir of ^0 feet sqanre nt the vest end, and a aanctiiarj of 

le same dimensions beyond. The total height of the nnva 

ocild aeam to have been onlj about 22 feet, but its TBulted 

roof has entirelf diaappenretl ; the upper part of the choir 

'totrer has also been destroyed. That surmounting the 

sacrarium is a loft^ octagon of carvilinear outline tapering 

tonarda the summit ; and attached to ita south aide is a tower- 

'erowned a)iapel of precisely Etmilar elevation, and dlRering 

only in the one respect that its exterior surface is enriched 

with sculptnred panels, while the other is quite plain. 

"The temple of Gopinuth, which may be slijjhlly the 
earliest of the series, is anid to have been built by Raesil Ji, 
A progenitor of the Shaikhawat branch of the Kachhw^ha 
Thakiira. 

lie accompanied his liape lord, Gdja M&n Sinho, of Amber, 
mgainat tlie Mewar Kana Fratap. an<l further ilisCinguiabed 
himself in the expedition to EdbnI. The date of bis death 
is not known. The temple, of which he is the reputed 
founder, corresponds very closely both in style and dimen- 
'ona with that of Mailan Mohan already described ; and has 
similar chapel attached to the south side of the sacrarium. 
It ia, however, in a far more ruinous condition : the nave ha.i 
entirely disappeared; the three towers have been levelled 
with the roof; and the entrance gateway of the courtyard 
is tottering to its fall. The special feature of the building 
n a curious arcade of three bracket archea, serving apparently 
no oonstructural purpose, but merely added as an ornameutal 
Mreen tn the bare south wall. The choir arch is also of 
handsome design, eliiborntely decorated with arabesque sculp' 
tures; bnt it is partly concealed from view by mean sheds 
which have heeti built up against it, while the v^.tl«^Kit Sa> 



• Vidt Ptot^ssor BloclimmlCa b,m-S.-bi4i»s^. ^j.^Vv. 
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used as a stable and the north side is blocked by the modern 
temple. 

" The temple of Jugal Kishor, the last of the old series, 
stands at the lower end of the town near the Kesi Gh^t. Its 
construction is referred to the year Sambat 1684, t,e, 1627 
A.D., in the reign of Jdhangir, and the founder's name is 
preserved as Non-Karan. He is said to have been a Ghauhin 
Thakur; but it is not improbable that he was the elder 
brother of Raesil, who built the temple of Gopinath. The 
choir, which is slightly larger than in the other examples, 
being 25 feet square, has the principal entrance, as usual, at 
.the east end ; but is peculiar in having also both north and 
south, a small doorway under a hood supported on eight 
closely -set brackets carved into the form of elephants. The 
nave has been completely destroyed. 

The great temple, founded by Seth Gobind Dds and R&dh& 
Krishan, brothers of the famous millionair Lakhmi Chand, is 
dedicated to Hang Jf, a dakhani title of Vishnu. It is 
built in the Madras style, in accordance with plans supplied 
by their guru, the great Sanskrit scholar, Swami Rang^chari,' 
a native of that part of India, who still presides over the' 
magnificent establishment. The works were commenced in 
1845, and completed in 1851, at a cost of 45 lakhs of rupees. 
The outer walls measure 773 feet in length by 440 in breadth, 
and enclose a fine tank and garden in addition to the actual 
temple-court. This latter has lofty gate-towers, or gopurds^ 
covered with a profussion of a coarse sculpture. In front of 
the god is erected a pillar, or dhwajailha stamba, of copper 
gilt, 60 feet in height and also sunk some 24 feet more below 
the surface of the ground. This alone cost Rs. 10,000. The 
principal or western entrance of the outer court is surmount- 
ed by a pavillion, 93 feet high, constructed in the Mathura 
style after the design of a native artist. In its graceful out- 
lines and the elegance of its reticulated tracery, it presents 
a striking contrast to the heavy and misshapen masses of the 
Madras' Gopura, which rises immediately in front of it. A 
little to one side of the entrance is a detached shed, in which 
the god's raihy or carriage is kept. It is an enormous wooden 
tower in several stages, with monstrous effigies at the corners, 
and is brought out only once a year in the month of Chait 
during the festival of the Brahmotsav. The mel& lasts for 
ten daySf on each of which the god is taken in state from the 
femple along the road, a distance of 690 -yatda V> «^ ^\wcde^^ 
TF/iere a paviHIon has been erected for loia rwe^vXoti. 'V\i^ 
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procession is always attended with torches, music, and 
incense, and some military display contributed by tbe Rdji 
of Bharatpur ; and on tbe closing day, wben only tbe rath is 
used, there is a grand show of fireworks, which people of all 
classes congregate from long distances to see. Tbe image, 
composed of the eight metals, is seated in tbe centre of the 
car, with attendant Brahmans standing beside to fan it with 
chauries. Each of the Setbs, with the rest of the throng, 
gives an occasional band to tbe ropes by which the ponderous 
machine is drawn ; and by dint of much exertion, tbe distance 
is ordinarily accomplished in the space of about two and a 
half hours. 
• • • • • • •-• • 

** The town of Maha Ban is some five or six miles from 
Mathura, lower down the stream and on the opposite bank of 
the Jumna. It stands a little inland, about a mile distant 
from Gokul, which latter place has appropriated the more 
famous name, though it is in reality only the modern water* 
side suburb of tbe ancient town. 

" Maha Ban, the true Gokul, is by legend closely connected 
with Mathurd ; for Krishna was born at tbe one and cradled 
at tbe other. Both, too, make their first appearance in 
history together and under most unfortunate circumstances 
as sacked by Mahmud of Gbazni in the year 1017 A.D. 
From the efiects of this catastrophe, it would seem that 
Maha Ban was never able to recover itself. It is casually 
mentioned in connection with tbe year 1234 A.D., by Minhaj- 
i-Sir&j, a contemporary writer, as one of the gathering places 
for tbe imperial army sent by Shams-ud-in against Ealinjar ; 
and tbe Emperor Babar, in bis memoirs, incidentally refers 
to it, as if it were a place of some importance still, in the 
year 1526 A.D. ; but the name occurs in the pages of no 
other chronicle ; and at the present day, though it is the seat 
of a Tabsiii, it can scarcely be called more than a consi- 
derable village. , 

" By far the most interesting building is a covered court 
called Nanda*s Palace, or more commonly the Assi Ehamba, 
i. c. the Eighty Pillars. It is divided by five rows of sixteen 
pillars, each into four aisles, or rather into a centre and two 
narrower side aisles with one broad outer cloister. The exter- 
nal pillars of this outer cloister are each of one massive shaft, 
cut into many narrow facets, with t^o Vi'orsxLw^^sSS. \i"WNSs& ^t 
carvinor, the capitals are decotat^^ «v^«t ^VOql ^^'^'^'^^^ 
head9y or the usual four 8quu.\i ^^^^^^ '^^'^ ^^««. ^"^ ^ 
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inner aisles vary much in design, some being exceedingly 
plain, and others as richly ornamented with profuse and often 
graceiful arabesques. Three of the more elaborate are called 
respectively the Satya, Dwapar, and Treta Yug ; while the 
name of the Kali Yuor is given to another somewhat plainer. 
All these interior pillars, however, agree in consisting as it 
were of two short columns set one upon the other. The 
style is precisely similar to that of the Hindu colonnades by 
the Qutb Minar at Delhi ; and both worlds may reasonably 
be referred to about the same age. As it is probable that 
. the latter were not built in the years immediately preceding 
the fall of Delhi in 1194, sp also it would seem that tlie 
court at Maha Ban must have been completed before the 
assault of Mahmud in 1017 ; for after that date the place was 
too insignificant to be selected as the site of so elaborate an 
edifice. Thus Fergusson's conjecture is confirmed that the 
Delhi pillars are to be ascribed to the ninth or tenth century. 
Another long-mooted point may also be considered as almost 
definitely set at rest, for it can scarcely be doubted that the 
pillars as they now stand at JVIabdban occupy their original 
position. Fergusson who was unaware of their existence, in 
his notice of the Delhi cloister, doubts whether it now 
stands as originally arranged by the Hindus, or whether it 
had been taken down and re-arranged by the conquerors ; 
but concludes as most probable that the former was the 
cnse, and that it was an open colonnade surrounding the 
Palace of Prithi Kaj. " If so,'* he adds, " it is the only 
instance known of Hindu pillars being left undisturbed." 
General Cunningham comments upon these remaks, find- 
ing it utterly incredible that any architect, designing 
an priginal building and wishing to obtain height, should 
have recourse to such a rude expedient as constructing 
two distinct pillars, and then without any disguise piling 
up one on the top of the other. But however extraordinary 
the procedure, it is clear that this is what was done at Maha** 
ban, as is proved by the outer row of columns, which are 
each of one unbroken shaft, yet precisely the same in height 
as the double pillars of the inner aisles. The roof is flat and 
perfectly plain except in two compartments, where it is cut 
into a pretty quasi-dome of concentric multifoil circles. 
Mothers come here for their purification on the sixth day 
after childbirth — chhathi puja — and it is visited by enormous 
crowds of people for several days abou\i tVi^ wvtvwevsary of 
Iknslma*a birth, ia the month of Bhadon. i^ t^^t«ii«a\».\AQw ^l 
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the infant god's cradle is displayed to view, with his foster- 
mother's churn and pther domestic articles. The place beins: 
regarded not exactly as a temple, but as Nanda and Jassoda's 
actual dwelling-house, Europeans are allowed to walk about 
in it with perfect freedem. Considering the size, the anti- 
quity, the artistic excellence, the exceptional archaeological 
interest, the celebrity amongst natives, and the close proxmity 
to Mathura of this building, it is perfectly marvellous that it 
found no mention whatever in the archaeological abstract 
prepared in every district by orders of Government a few 
years ago, nor even in the costly work compiled by Lieutenant 
Cole, the Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey, which 
professes to illustrate the architectural antiquities of Mathura 
and its neighbourhood. 

" Let into the outer wall of the Nand Bhavan is a small 
figure of Buddha ; and it is said that, whenever foundations 
are sunle within the precincts of the fort, many fragments of 
sculpture — of Buddhist character, it may be presumed — have 
been brought to light; but hitherto they have always been 
buried again, or broken up as building materials. Doubtless 
Malid Ban was the site of some of those Buddhist monas- 
teries, which the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hian distinctly states 
existed in his time on both sides of the river. And further, 
whatever may be the exact Indian word concealed under the 
form Klisoboras, or Clisobora, given by Arrian and Pliny as 
the name of the town between which and Mathura the 
Jumna flowed — Amnu Jomanes in Gangem pe^Palibothros 
decurrit inter oppida Methora et Clisobora, Pliny, Hist. Nat. 
vi, 22— it may be concluded with certainty that Mahaban is 
the site intended."— [Grow«c]. 



HISTORY OF THE MOGHUL EMPIRE. 

[This brief abstract is intended to connect the scenes described 
in the Guide with the annals of the empire which gave them their 
interest. For further particulars the reader may be referred to Elphin- 
stone, and to a work by the present writer.] 

The so-called Moghul Empire of Hindustan (more proper- 
ly, the Empire of the Chaghtai Turks) dates only from the 
time of our Henry the VIII., when Agra was taken from the 
Afghan House of Lodi, on the lOtli Majc^ V^'l^. 'W^ ^>s5Xs»t 
was Sultan Babar, prince of t\ift am^\\\i\iX. ^«c'0\^^vex^>R-^^^^, 
eaUed Kok&ad. He was lU© bulVXi m ^^^^«a\»Sxwa.''^'«^^^^^'^^ 
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of the Cbagatai tribe of Turks ; but Lis mother was « 
Moghul lady descended from the other great Tartar leader 
Chenghiz Khan, and hence the name by which the family is 
known. 

Babar often resided at Agra, and his great and decisive 
battle with the Kajputs took place near Sikri in 1527. 
He constructed several works of use and pleasure there, and 
after his death his remains rested in the neighbourhood, until 
the time came for them to be taken to Kabul. Full parti- 
culars of Babar*s history can be obtained by readers of his 
most delightful autobiography translated by the late Mr. 
Erskine. Few monarchs have ever • made such confessions, 
and none has made any so calculated to endear the writer to 
his readers. The hairbreadth escapes and adventures of bis 
unfriended youth, the campaigns of his maturer life, are 
blended with records of the enjoyment of scenery, descrip- 
tions of drinking bouts, repentances, exaltations, and depres- 
sions such perhaps as make the reader feel his kinship with 
the Tartar General of a byegone day nearer than with many 
an impostor one*s own contemporary. 

Babar died at Agra, in 1530, ruler-in-chief of nil the terri- 
tories of Hindustan and Kdbul, from the Hindu-Kush to 
the borders of Bengal. He was succeeded by his son Huma- 
yun, who, though not destitute of ability, was fated to exibit 
some of the inferiority almost inherent to one bom and 
brought up in an assured greatness that he has done nothing 
to earn. Besides quarrels with his brothers, Humayun ere 
long became involved in disputes with the Afghan settlers of 
Behar, and in 1 539 was driven out of that province and forced 
to retreat rapidly to Agra almost alone. In the following 
year Humayun suffered another defeat in an encounter with 
Sher Shah, near Kanouj, in consequence of which he left 
Agra with the portable part of his treasures and betook 
himself to Sindh. Here he married a Persian lady named 
Hamida Begum, and in 1542 she bore him a son, afterwads 
the Emperor Akbar, at a place on the Indus called Umurkot. 

Humayun after many wanderings ultimately recovered 
Hindustan as much by luck as by management, and died 
from an accidental fall from a building still shown in a part of 
old Delhi near which he was buried. His mausoleum with its 
Jbigh plinth, its pointed arches, and its marble domes, may be 
regarded as the model of the Taj. The minarets at the four 
corners of the terrace which make ao cotv8^\cwo\» ^^^^\.wc^ ^^ 
the later edi£^e were not suggested b^ axv^Vhj^si^ ^\» \i^?^. 
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linghnm ia of opinion tbat tliey were borrowed from Sher 
Bhnli's tomb at Sasseram io Behnr. 

For B clear tboagh concise account of tlie state of the 
Empire at the time of Hnmnyun's dcnth, the reader must 
he referred to Elphinstonc's aduiirnble liistorf of India, Book 
yiU, chap. II, nherc he will find all that is likely to 
interest him as to the king's tenure of office, the dutiea of 
his miniaters, his powers and method of administrstion, his 
armj, the state of the law nud of the (ihurub, the supersti- 
tions of tbo age, the position of the Hindus, and the very 
small extent to which they had embraced the religion of their 
conquerora. The revenue ejetem is believed to have been 
much the Bame aa what uow exists, and the state of the people 
~'n general tu have been fatrlj prosperous and comfortable; 
or the latter statement the testimony of contempurarj travel- 
ers, some of them Luropeana, is fortunately forthcoming, 
iher Shall, the iotecrex of Humayun, introduced the rupee, 
.which was ailupted by his successors the Moghuls, and is the 
' '9 of tlint now in uae. The architecture of tboae days 

the Patlian type described by Fergusson (JI. 646— eQS," 
amongst the Hindus) the various styles atill prevailing, 
though entirely without arches and, generally, without the 
admixture of Moliummedan details now all but univeraul. 
The iiivailiiig Musulmims were stout ruddy men, resembling 
itiio modern Al'ghana. 1'liey wore cloth coats, tiglit trousers, 

lur, and boots. The subsequent nsaimilatinn to Hindu 

lers and costume waa initialed by Altbar. It waa about 
ithia time that the language known oa Urdu or Hindusiani 
first became popular ; and it is staled that the earliest work 
jn this minted speech waa written at Jaipur at the time to 
vliich we are referring. 

In I5S6 Akbar, then only fourteen years of age. ascendedH 
the throne under the auspices cf a powerful minister, rroitt<l 
«hose dictation he was only able to get free by the most 
Strenuous exertions. These exertiona, however, were of 
yital importanee, farced upon him aa they were at such an 
Mrly age. It was owing to them tbat his character became 
gardened and developed ; and to them and to the general 
inrcumataocea under which he gradually established his power 
^^- rna indebted for the ultimate prosperity of his reign. 

1 the fall of Bairnm Khan in 1S60 commenced the era, 
ihort bnt grand, of the MoabuL waowe, \&\'ui'^'itea?i *»wi- 
Jhe/oodif ruler was the first to aea ^hA, N't ^ ..-S^?. t^ 
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the Hindus, he must not treat the Mausoleums as favored 
foreigners, but must blend all his subjects into a common 
nationality, with common rights and privileges. It was then 
that the foreigners of Akbar*s own creed were made to 
feel the weight of his hand ; and he himself by cutting ofi 
all connections with Central Asia and intermarrying with the 
Kuchwaha House of Amber (Jaipur) pointed out the paths 
of concord in which his Indian subjects, of whatever origin, 
were henceforth to walk. Akbar is the planter of that still 
backward growth — Indian nationality. Under him also arose 
a new creed and a new architecture : the former destined to 
fade, the latter a thing which has not perhaps yet come to 
maturity (i7iWe App. A). 

The next seven years were occupied in campaigns against 
various enemies of the new regime^ l)indu and Musulman ; 
and in 1568 the celebrated Fort of Ghittur was taken, and 
the gates were transported to the new Fort at Agra, where 
they are still to be seen. This conquest seems to have power^ 
fully affected the imagination of Akbar, who at the same time 
caused the two colossi to be made which Bernier sa«7 at Delhi 
a century later, but which were originally placed on guard iu 
front of the river gate at Agra.'*' Bernier found them complete, 
'' two great elephants of stone . . . ; upon one of them the 
statue of Jumel (Jai Mull) the famous Kaja of Chittur, and 
upon the other tnat of Poltahf his brother . . . These two 
great elephants'* adds the lively traveller, ** together with the 
two resolute men sitting on them, do at the first entry into 
the fortress make an impression of I know not what greatness 
and awful terror.'* Akbar was fond of elephants at gates ; 
another pair will have attracted the attention of visitors to 
Fattehpur-Sikri. 



* So Cunningham, who thinks this the only way of accounting for 
Finch not seeing these statues when he visited Agra iu 1611. I find, 
however, in Purchas a statement to the effect that Finch did see 
something of the sort, not in front of an outer gate at all, bat on 
the top of one within. After describing a gate to the north, and 
another to the west, Finch {apitd Purchas) adds — "Beyond these two 
you pass a secoud gate over which are two ra/ato5 in stone.'' It is 
true he seems to know nothing of Chittur, saying that they were 
slain in the king's durbar, and he does not mention their being seated 
on elephants. Nevertheless a marginal note adds "by multitudes 
oppressing were slain : and here have elephants of stone and them- 
se/ves fgured." All that can be learned oi tVi^a^ ftt».\.u«fc V\W\i^ 
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Tno yenra Inter siiiv llie fu mill sit! on of tiie pahiuf! at the 
liistnnmed place nnd tbe bircli uf Jaliangir at Jirst called 
Siilepiuanei' tbe spiritual, perhupa real, father, SlieikL Ejulioi 
Oliishti. 

The anint'B tomb wob built after tbe emperor's return from 
tbe conquest of Ooojemt, 1366 wna the year of Birbul's 
deatli in the iiortL. In tins ye.ir also Prince Sulim was 
inorriiid to the diingbter of BLu^iwnii Das of Amber, his ma- 
ternul uncle. In ihe fulloninn jear he married another Hindu 
princess, tbe daughter of the Baja, of Judbpur, hence 
sometimes known OS Jodh-Did. In 1S92 Bcngul was finally 
BettUil ; tbe same jear witnessed tbe birtb of Prince Kbui'- 
runi, Bon of Jghntigir, nfterirnrds to succeed as Emperor ijbiili 
Jubnn. His mother was tbe nb'ivemenliimed Jodh-tiiii. It 
w.ta about this time that Ihe emperor reduced the prorince of 
Sindh, which had been defended ngainat bim b/ a rebel chief 
who employed European troops or at nil events what we nowcnll 
sepoys, infantry dressed and armed like Europeans. In 1593 
an expedition under Mtirud, tbe emperor's second son, was 
sent ngainst the Mohummedans of the Decuan or Dukbjti, and 
in \S9S ihe emperor followed iu person. In 1601 hereturned 
to Ajfta having left another of his sous, the drunken Danynl, 
as viceroy in tbe south ; and it was in memory of Ibis 
temporary triumph that tbe emperor about this time built this 
magiiiiiceiit Bolund Dorwdza at Fattehpiu*. Just before 
the emperor had the misery to see his trusted son, (he 
LVown Prince Sulim, in rebellion against bim, and pnur Ubul 
Fiizl, bis most iutimute coniponiuu, ossBEsiuuted by ihut son'a 

Soon the character of Sulim took worse turns still. His 
quarrels with bis owu eldest son Khusru became so violent 
that tbe miither, a near rehttion of the impenul family, and 
daughter of the great Hindu bouse of Amber, took poison 
and died at AUaliabac], where her husband was viceroy, 6bort' 
ly niter, the reckless Danyal fell a victim to ilelinum trtment; 
and in themldstufidl these sorrows tbe splendid Akbar drooped. 
The quarrels of his son and grandson, fomented by intriguing 
courtiei-a disturbed bis last moments: his once bold iuteUeut 
was shaken by superstition, and he gave way to the priest 
and died in the faith of Islam, October 13th, 1B03. 

Some peonlinrities of Akbar'a oharacter will appear iaUie. 
incidental notioes scottered VUrougVv iW ajictawo.'o. &1'*sH,\i>».^ 
higain this work. Like iiioaH\eav«'iata'«aa'"*-'V^*-?*-?-^^ 
iiii; uuiiie laoflt dcspote lift sWNiti^iQ Sw.^ow.'wwi v* ^ 
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his whims at the expense of others. Rebels against ,his 
government were treated with firmness ; but a door of concilia- 
tion was kept open as long as possible. IText to his civil 
administration was his religious reform dear to his heart: buth^ 
never allowed it to interfere with politics. Though Hinda and 
Mausoleum alike appeared to him as bigots, yet no Mausoleum 
nor Hindu was neglected, if a good minister, on account of 
his religion. We see him at his worst at Fattehpur, and it is 
not very bad. Granting that a great empire requires a splen* 
did court, we need not carp at a little eccentricity or extrava- 
gance where everything else was good. At his best Akbar is 
a wonderful improvement, not only on the average of Eastern 
rulers, but on the average of rulers in any time or place. His 
landed settlement, carried out by his friend and minister 
Kaja Todur Mull, was actuated by extreme good judgment 
and humanity. Its objects were — 

(t.) A correct survey of the area and quality of the soil 
in each estate. 

(u.) An estimate of the value of the produce and a 
settlement of the portion of the said value to be left respec- 
tively to the tiller of the soil and to the state. 

The land when surveyed was classified in three divisions 
according to its productive powers. The amount of produce 
that a certain portion (called a begah) of each class was 
capable of yielding was then estimated, an average struck, and 
one-third settled on the state and the rest on the cultivators. 

The value of the staters share was then to be taken, calcu- 
lated upon the average of the prices current for the past nine- 
teen years, but this commutation was not annual, but made 
from time to time. It only applied to the more valuable sorts 
of produce, — what are still in some parts of the country 
known as zubtee or ** liable to fise." The cereals were grown 
on simpler terms, the cultivator being at liberty to claim a 
division, and carry off his share, leaving the oflicers of govern- 
ment to deal with the rest themselves. 

It will be seen that the weak point in this system was not 
by any means its harshness on the cultivator, but its tendency 
to tempt him to grow nothing but food-crops. Under the 
present system where an estate is assessed at a certain sum 
of money, the proprietors are induced to grow what will pay 
the highest prices. Under Akbar*s system if a man preferred 
to grow such crops he was certain to have a demand for 
monef made upon htm ; but so long sis\ife »\.\ig>k.\.o V)ck^\iMka- 
Jbandrf of the simpler kind, he was 011X7 XiaJkA^ V^ V^^^ 
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fiiie-tliircl tii' bis wUent, maize, or millet cnrried off fmni liis 
ficlil, and he could cart Lume tlie remainder without further 
trouble. 

^Ve hare no evidence as ta the dnrntion of tbia ajstem, 
Frobablj it was much relaxed before the end of the reign 
of its founder's dissipated successor. 

Besides this Akbar abolished tanny taxes and fees; he paid 
his olficers chiefly in coah, and thus avoided much of the 
oppression entailed by the Almost universul orientHl practice of 
BBsigniof; the revenue of land to feolleus and official grantees, 
irho again employ agenta and furoiera, and so diacourage and 
depress the actual occupanta. 

Nor iraa this active-minded ruler lest attentive to the con- 
trol of hia otvn private houaehuld. The tnterestins ayeen of 
his friend Abul Fail g:ive a oomplete idea of the methodical 
magnificence, l!ie mingled aplendour and aimplicity that formed 
I to marked n feature of Akbar'a oliaracter. The first part of 
Ayeen Vkbiiree, " Reguliitions of Akbar" liiis been recently 
tr.'inaliited nitli valuable commenta by tlie late Profeasor Bloch- 
miinu, of the Calcutta Madrissa, and gives a minute picture 
of tliis truly oatonishing reigu. 

To complete the present skeloh it may be necessary to 
add from contempornneoua European evidence, that Akbar 
did ill fact actually adminiater justice daily in public, stand- 
ing below the throne on a platform said to be itill preserved 
in the Dcivitn-i-Ani at Agra; that be was frugal, self-control- 
ling', and pl^tiii in his habits, ^iven to the useful arts, indus- 
trious, and affable. That, with all this, ho was un fribble may 
be seen from the extent and completeness of his military 
conquests, and in some important departments of his civil 
reforms. The church hierarchy, for instance, wos destroyed 
by him after years of patient itruggle, and none of hia 
successors were ever able to restore it, though some at least 
did not want the will. 

The chief buildings of Akbar are; (1) Agra Fort, (2) 
Uumayuu's tomb at Delhi, (8) Fattehpur-Sikri. 

J&hangir is less interesting both in character and career. 
Born in the purple He does nut attract us tike his mure self- 
made predeoeMora. He wns a debnui^lieo, too, and cruel, and 
had hut little of that aelf-conlrol nhicli n despot requires if 
he is to act his part with dignity and nsefulness. YetbU 
, relations with his son Khusm miA W Ntvfe IS.'ot "is&iaji "•'Ktfc 
, Jilike suob as to render it fit iWt -wa ConiiJA. ^vi<t,V-mx '^^^^^''^f'^ 
;,^to/'iiicininju(lj5iDgluatt\io,Ka.c\.eT. Tosi a»^ ■«'«*' '*'''' 
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as the father, and constantly caballing against the government 

and person of the emperor, yet the latter often forgave him 

and refrained to the last from either killing or injuring him. 

The wife had reason to suspect the emperor of the murder 

of the husband of her youth ; he was a drunkard, and she had 

no children by him : yet in spite of all this the afiectiou of 

this capable and high-spirited woman for the emperor knew 

no bounds. While he was alive she repeatedly perilled her 

life for him ; when he was dead she mourned him strictly and 

to the end. It is fair to assume that J&hangir must have 

had line qualities. We know enough of him to understand 

in part wliat these must have been. Like his father he was 

just and liberal ; and unlike his father he could conciliate the 

orthodox Mussulmans without outraging the feelings of the 

Hindus. Sir T. Koe's account of jdhangir in his private 

hour is most quaint : '^ He fell to ask me questions, how 

often I drank a day, and how much, and what ? What in * 

England ? What beer was ? How made ? And whether I could 

make it here ? In all which I satisfied bis great demands of 

state." The emperor's tolerant disposition and the bigotry 

of Sultan Khurrum are well contrasted, and there is an 

amusing account of a quarrel which the ambassador had with 

the latter on the occasion of " lones : his lewdness.*' Mr. 

Jones being one of the suite whom they wanted to convert 

into a Mussulman follower of Shah juhan. Roe seems to 

have recovered him. Coryat quaintly observes of Jahangir : 

*^ He likes not those that change their religion, he himself 

being of none but of his own making, and therefore suffers 

all religions in his kingdom." He had numerous wives. 

One, the Rajputni Princess, mother of Khusru, died, as 

we have seen, before her husband's accession. Professor 

Blochmann gives a list of no less than twenty of these ladies. 

Sultan Khurrum, afterwards successor of Jahangir under 

the title of Shah Juhan, does not seem to have been own 

brother of Khusru ; his mother appears to have been Jodh 

Bai, another Rajputni ; there is reason to believe that 

Jahangir himself did not always know who were the mothers 

of his sons, but the memoirs of Shah Juhan support this 

conclusion. 

The emperor had been, as abovementioned, openly recog- 
nized as heir by his father shortly before the death of the 
Jatter, This is confirmed by the inscription on the black 
marble throne that atnnda on the terrace "bAow V)cv9', \>e^wc\-\- 
£jias of the Agra Fort. But his wayward an^L d:YE««&^^<i^Xx^ 
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conduct wliile viceroy aC Allnhnbni) disgusted bis father, auS 
both his HOiis KhuBru nnd Khnrrum had pnrtiasana who 
']iiiped to nittke them Eupplnnt their father; but before they 
could proceed to ejEtremities, tbe old mtin's seoae of right 
'and e.ipediency had finally jironounced in bis eldest son's 
favour. Theee intrigues Wre thus impeded, and J&bangir 
iiltimrttely ascended the throne without serious oppoaitioti 
in Octipber, 1605. 

Tbe few remniiiing dates of bis reign with which we need 
concern oui-selves ore ns foilowa: In the first year, ]COG, 
iKhusru rebelled, but his rebellion was Bhortljr and ateruly 
BQppreased. In 1607, tbe second year of bis reigu, JAbangir 
married the widow of Sher Ufgun, and daughter of ltmad< 
Od-Doulab, whom he had long laved, raising her to tbe 
throne matrimonial by the tiile of Nur Juhan. Tbe new 
emprena was by that time a middle-aged woman, but he 
wsdciated her with him in tbe gaTernment, putting her name 
en bis coin. Nothing could exceed the attacTiment that 
ever aflcrwariig prevailed between thra extraordinary pair," 

In spite of tbe ciiatomary view of women taken by his 
00-religi'mrala, Jihangir treated hia new empress with all 
iind of pnhlic honours, deferring to her advice ami opinion 
In all aSairs. First her lather and, on bis death, her brother 
Were prime ministers ; and it is even recorded tbat the 
emperor's prirnte character was eo far reformed that bis 
babita of excessive drinking were conKned to private parties 
and to the evening hours.f 

rns about the same lime tbat tbe tomb of the late 
Emperor Akbar was reconstructed at Sikandrn, and (proba- 
Myl tbat the JaUangiri Muliul of tbe Agra Palace was built. 

In 1610 anotberwnr broke out in the Deccnn— the oouiili 
which Akbar thought he bad completty pacified in 1603. 

In 1616 Prince Kburrum, tbert twenty-four years of .. 

IB bonoured nitb tbe title of "Shah," and despatched 
Burhanpore ns commnnder-in-ohief. Tbe actual leader 



I 



t I'he inaliiicts ot tliis sreac honae ware monogimons, tbgiii;! 
elr relieion and positinn led to very different sppearanees. 'ihi 
te o( the unliappy Khoani inaisleil on aherin^ b' ' 
rk tower, where il any of Ihe inmnlta iioi ^oi'ivi 
I emperor Ihe body could not ba YiatvesV l\\\ \^ ^t 
dver btiag kept always shut.— t,Fiiw:b.^ 
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the troops was Abdalrahim, already mentioned elsewhere 
as the translator of Babar^s memoirs ; and the young viceroy 
about this time espoused his granddaughter. Besides her. 
Shah Juhan also took two other Mussulman wives, one the 
lady of the Taj, the other a Persian lady, whose tomb is the 
Kandhari Bagh at Agra (now the residence of His High- 
ness the Maharajah of Hhurtpoor). 

Shah Juhan, then known as Shah Khurrum and raised to 
further honours— with the full title that he afterwards bore 
as emperor about four years later, wielded the military* 
power of the state. Though thus distinguished, he passed 
the stormy years of apprenticeship by which he was to fit 
himself for empire chiefly in conquering and administering 
the kingdoms of the south. About this 'time Sir T. Koe 
arrived at court as ambassador from James I. of England : 
and found the court still very splendid, though the adminis- 
tration of the provinces had declined from the regularity 
that obtained under Akbar. The emperor, though revelling 
in the most outrageous and maudlin spirit by night, was 
reserved and full of dignity in the morning ; the arts of 
industry were cultivated with wonderful success, and the 
influx of Europeans large. Jahangir seems to have known 
a little Italian. Koe mentions his calling out to Khurrum 
in full durbar ^^ mio flglio I mio figlio I" when some misunder- 
standing appeared between him and the Christians. The 
old English travellers are very full of bis having his nephews 
christened by the Jesuits, and how the Christians of Agra," 
sixty in number, rode in procession to the church headed by 
Captain Hawkins, carrying "St. George his flag for the 
honour of England." 

There are still a dozen tombs in the Protestant Cemetery 
of Agra of persons who must have come to India about this 
time, besides those of Cath*olics in Padritola. The emperor 
had figures of Our Lord and his Mother on the rosary that 
he usually wore, and had the sons of his brother Morad 
brought up as Christians. In 1615 the imprudent and 
unfortunate Khusru died and was buried by the side of 
his mother at Allahabad in the garden that still bears her 
name. Shah Juhan, though recognized as heir-apparent, was 
uut free from suspicion as to his half-brother*s death, but it 
was never brought home to him, and there is little else in his 
conduct to justify the imputation of so much treachery. In 
JffIS the emperor moved northwards ; and nvo^vX^y xewi^Lxxv^vV 
in Kdbul, CashmerCf and the PuBjab ^\ \iAa d^aWi, VVva 
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tempornry iiuprisoiuneTit b; Mohubut Khan acd the bold nnd 
ingenious efforts b; wbicb his derated nit'e at lust maun^ed 
bis deliveruiice can be on\j ulluded to in this place. Tbe 
principal extant buildings of this era lire tbe Tumb at 
SJknndi'o, tbe Mtibul in the Agra Puluce, and tbe Mauguleum 
of Itmad-ud-Dimla, In all of tbem Hindu inilitetice appears. 

On tbe death uf J&bnngir, nhicb happened at Rnjur, in 
■October 1627, tbe ejea of all men were at once tui-ned to the 
■erioua, induatrioui figure of hia sun Shab Juban,* then in 

^ race in the Deccan. Kbusru's son, one Mirza Bolaki, 
tried to aaaunie the throne (of which, aucording to striut 
Jegitimaev, be naa heir). But be wiis routed ond escaped to 

{'ersift, where Tuvernier relates that lie had often met him 
iving very much at his ense iit the king's court. Asuf 
Khnii tliroiving off the yoke of his sister, placed tbe widoneif^ 
empress in arrest, and invited tbe Fiiiice tu Agra, Trberehs] 
~ B at once proclaimed emperor by the title of Shah Juhnn, 
It be bad borne so long. His brother, the son-in-law of 
ir Juban, woa killed, and tbe lady herself compelled to 
in lionourable retirement at Lahore, where she died, and 
a buried by her husband's side in 164B. Shah Juban at 
ue diipliiyed that turn for graceful suraptuoueness that was 
mark bis era. He celebrated the auuiversary of hia occes- 
n with extraordinary pomp and expense, but wus sliurtly 
.l^r called to the Deccan by tbe rebellion of Khan Juban 
Xodi. On this expedition he lost his wife Urjumund Banu, 
"The Exalted of the Palace," a niece of Nurjuban's, who 
ed at Burbanpore in the end of 1629. In 1632 the emperor 
returned to Agra, where great improvements bad been for 
■ome time going on in the palace, and where he now com- 
Ifaenccd the mausoleum of his deceased wife in a piece of land 
■ftat had belonged to bis cousin Haja Man Singh. In 1637 
liie celebrated Persian adventurer, Ali Murdan Khan, joiiied 
the emperor's service, and his taate and skill in public works 
vere as welcome to bis new master as bis talents for war. It 
■was about this period that the court moved to Delhi, and the 
J palace oud cantonment there were begun, which still 
r the name of Shah Juhanabad. In 1647 tbe future 
Emperor Anrongzcb appears for tbe first time in history as 
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leader of an expedition to K^bul. In the following year the 
Taj build in org were finally completed. 

About this time the Persian King Shah Abbas II. occupied 
Kandahar and the surrounding country, Aurangzeb was 
twice defeated by him : his elder brother Dara Shekoh, the 
heir-apparent, was then sent at his own request, but met with 
no better fortune. In 1653 the Moti Musjid or Pearl 
Mosque of the Agra Fort was completed, and Aurangzeb 
won laurels in the Deccan that replaced those lost at Kan- 
dahar. Soon after the four sons of the emperor began to 
fight for the succession to their magnificent but now aging 
parent. Dara, above-mentioned, was a man of the stamp of 
his great-grandfather Akbar, whose religious system he was 
known to favour. The second and third were mere men of 
pleasure, but Auranpfzeb was a cold and crafty zealot of the 
type of Louis the XI, versed in afiairs civil and military. All 
were by the same mother.* In June 1658 the imperial army 
under the command of Dara was routed near Agra and the 
heir-apparent put to flight by Aurangzeb ; three days later 
the victor entered Agra unresisted ; and soon after Shah Juhan 
was deposed. f He continued to live in regal state at Agra, 
for the next seven years, the centre of numerous political 
intrigues that were always detected and bafiled by the saga- 
cious usurper of the Peacock Throne. 

The chief buildings of Shah Juhan were the Mosque at 
Agra, Taj, Khas Muhul, Delhi Palace, Juma Musjid at Delhi, 
and Moti Musjid of Agra. They are six capital specimens 
of Mogul taste4 

Elphinstone is of opinion that this was the most prosperous 
period of native government in India. He considers that the 
people were less happy than in an average modern European 
country ; but that the reign of Shah Juhan will, in that respect 
bear a comparison with that of the Roman Emperor Severus. 
In pomp and state Shah Juhan was truly splendid ; but all 
his magnificence is not known to have caused embarrassment 

♦ The Taj Begum,— (Tavernier.) 

f Tavernier, who was in Hindustan at the time, relates that after 
his victory over Dara, Aurangzeb pretended that be believed his father 
to be dead, obtained possession of the fort by stratagem, and impri-> 
soned his father and sister. Shah Juhan died'ia 1666, " during my last 
travel in India." Tavernier sees Juhanara taken out of Agra on an 
eJephant, as he then thought with a view to her being put to death, 
JBat he was wrong, and she lived manv yeaipa Vixi^tkeoi&Mt at Delhi, 
t Fide Infra, p, 113. 
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to his finances. He lefl large accumulations of coin, bullion, 
and jewels. It may be noted tbat Shah Juban discontinued 
tbe custom of marriage witb Hindu ladies tbat bad been prac- 
tised by bis predecessors. 

His successor Aurangzeb lived for some little time at Agra. 
In 1659 tbe place was threatened by tbe Rahtur Raja of 
Jodbpur returning from tbe battle of Rujwa; but nothing 
came of tbe attack. Tbe luckless Dara was taken prisoner 
soon after. He was exposed to public gaze at Agra, and tbe 
anniversary of Aurangzeb's accession was celebrated there in 
tbe same year. The emperor on that occasion signalised bis 
hypocrisy by weeping over tbe severed bead of his elder 
brother, who was murdered by bis orders and buried in 
Humayuifs tomb at Delhi. 

Shah Juban continued to be confined in tbe fort, though 
with signs of outward dignity ; and it is tbe credit of one 
who generally deserves but little, tbat tbe new emperor never 
visited on his father the intrigues of which injudicious 
partizans from time to time made him the centre. He 
died in tbe palace be had built at Agra in tbe month of 
December 1666, witb the lovely monument be bad raised to 
tbe wife of his youth glittering in the winter sun, visible fi'om 
bis chamber windows. In this, as is well known, his body was 
laid by tbe side of tbat of bis wife. AurangzeVs head-quarters 
bad ere this been transferred to Delhi, where he destroyed 
tbe famous elephant statues above-mentioned in connection 
witb the capture of Chittur. Fruitless campaigns against the 
Mahrattas and injudicious oppression of the better-afiected 
Hindus, vexatious reform and fanatical fiddle-faddle marked 
tbe rest of this long reign, tbe last in which tbe empire of the 
Timurides was ever to preserve an appearance of unity or 
greatness. Tbe temporary show of success in tbe campaigns 
of tbe Deccan by destroying tbe Mussulman kingdoms of 
Bijapur and Qolcunda removed the last barrier against tbe 
rising tide of the Mabratta power. Agra became a second 
class city, tbe residence of a governor who could not always 
keep in check the neighbouring Jdts : tbe emperor grew 
old far away in tbe South, and when be died there in 1707 tbe 
empire soon began the downward course which tbe present 
writer has traced in his work on tbe subject (^Fall of the 
Moghul Empire) from which the rest of this note is abstract- 
ed. Fnrokbsiyar and Mohamad Shah occasionallY rQ.?^\d5^<lx 
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about the liistorj of Agra. In 1764 it was occupied by the 
Bburtpoor JSts under their celebrated leader Suru] Mull, and 
the infamous Walter Ileinhardt (Sumru) red-handed from the 
massacre of Patna. In 1770 the Mahrattas re-appeared and 
occupied the whole Doab, but three years after they were 
driven out by the Imperial Minister Nujuf Khan, on which 
occasion the Jats recovered Agra, but only to be finally 
. expelled by the minister next year in 1774. Mahomed Beg of 
Humadan became the Governor and had a precarious tenure 
of the post for the next ten years, during great part of which 
Nujuf Khan continued to live at Agra in almost regal state. 
Sumru died at Agra in 1778, and in the following year 
Nujuf Khan left the place in order to live at court and check 
the intrigues of his enemies around the person of the imbecile 
and indolent Emperor Shah Alum. Nujuf died at Delhi in 
1782, and the poor remains of the empire were shaken to 
pieces by the contests that arose among his survivors. Maho- 
med Beg shot Mirza Shuffi, the deceased statesman's nephew, 
in front of the Delhi Gate of the fort as be came on his 
elephant to seemingly friendly consultation. Another member 
of the family, Afrusyah Khan, succeeding to the vacant 
portfolio, Mahomed was besieged at Agra by the united 
forces of the empire and its ally Madhoji Sindhia in 1784. 
Presently the new minister was assassituited in his turn, 
the fort surrendered, and Sindhia became what one cannot 
but denominate master of the situation and the empire. 
In the violent attempt of Gholam Kadir of Saharunpur to 
revive the Mussulman cause, he was aided by Mahomed 
Beg, and, on that leader's death, by his celebrated nephew 
Ismail Beg, a desperate leader of heavy cavalry, whose name 
long terrified Mahratta imairinations. 

In 1787 thpse confederates (Golam K^dir and Ismail) 
besieged Sindhia's General Lakwa Dada in Agra, and fought a 
furious battle with the relieving force under General de 
Boigne near Fattehpur-Sikri. But the siege was raised in 
June 1788, and the defeated scoundrels went of! to Dehli 
to wreak their last vengeance on the unoffending person of 
their aged Sovereign Shah Alum. In 179*^. Ismail was 
captured and sent into the fort, where he, shortly after died a 
close prisoner, his accomplice Gholam Kadir having been put 
to death some years before by Sindhia. The Mahratta Gover- 
nor rebelled in 1799, and the fort was taken by General 
Jferson after a siege of 58 days. JoUu Ueaalug, a Dutch 
o/Scer, waa aovf for some years goveruor ol \i\ift ivitXi^ wx^ NXxax^ 
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lie died in 1802. The following jettv it wtia aUaclLed by Lake. 
The Mahrattti army, so-called " of the Empire," was com- 
manded by He88ing*s successor Colonel Sutherland, but the 
Mnhrnttas justly concluding that he would not fight against 
the British, put him under arrest. Af\;er a short bombard- 
ment, however, they gladly availed themselves of the Goloners 
mediations, and the fort surrendered, never again to play an 
active part in war till 1857. 

It may amuse some readers to form an idea of the pomp 
and state of the Moghul Court at its prime from the descrip- 
tion of M. Bernier, who visited Agra and Delhi at the end of 
Shah Juhan*s and the commencement of Aurangzeb*s reign. 
Beriiier, it is hardly necessary to add, was a well-educated 
French Pysician, who was for some time empfoyed by 
Danishraund Khan, the Governor of Delhi. The following 
extract is from the quaint contemporaneous translation of his 
'Metter to M. de la Mothe le Yayer/* dated Delhi, July 1st, 
1663: — 

**The king appeared sitting uppon his throne, in the 
bottom of the great hall of the Am^Kas^ splendidly apparelled. 
His vest was of white sattin flowred, and raised with a very 
fine embroidery of gold and silk. His turban was of cloth 
of gold, having a fowl wrought upon it like an heron, 
whose foot was covered with diamonds of an extraordinary 
bigness and price, with a great oriental topas, which may be 
said to be matchless, shining like a little sun. A collar of 
big pearls hung about his neck down to his stomack, after 
the manner that some Heathens weare here their great 
beads. His throne was supported by six high pillars, or 
feet, said to be of massive gold, and set with rubies, 
emeraulds, and diamonds. I nm not able to tell you aright, 
neither the number nor the price of this heap of pretious stones, 
because it is not permitted to come near enough to count them, 
and to judge of their water and purity. Only this I can say, 
that the big diamonds are there in confusion, and that the 
throne is estimated to be worth four houroures of roupies, 
if I remember well. I have suid elsewhere, that a roupie is 
almost equivalant to half a crown,* a lecque to a hundred 
thousand roupies, and a kourour^ to 100 lecques : so that 
the throne is valued forty millions of roupies, which are 

* t.e., Ecu^ the French crown ol three Uvres, so that the rupee o£ 
those days would only be worth 15 peuc^(^\.%, ^d,"^ ^VcrVvcv^^ ^axA^ "^^^^ 
whole throne £2,400,000, quiU ftuovx^^^ Vqx «LSi^^\.\syt ^^^ xsx^\i»x^^ 
Offerer ^reat. H. G. K, 
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worth about sixty millions of French livers. Shah Juhan^ the 
father of Aurangzeb, is he that caused it to be made, to show 
so many pretious stones as successively had been amassed in 
the treasury, of the spoils of those antient Patans and Rajas, 
and of the presents which the Omrahs are obliged to make 
yearly upon certain festival days. The art and workman- 
ship of this throne is not answerable to the matter: that 
which I find u{)on it best devised, are two peacocks 
covered with pretious stones and pearls, which are the work 
of a Frenchman called (Austin de Bordaux) that was an 
admirable workman, and that after having circumvented 
many princes with his doublets, which he knew how to make 
admirably well, fled unto this court, where he made bis 
fortune, i^eneath this throne there appeared all the Omrahs 
in splendid apparel upon a raised ground covered with a 
great canopy of purfled gold with great golden fringers, and 
enclosed by a silver balistre. The pillars of the hall were 
hung with tapestries of purfled gold, having the ground of 
gold; and for the roof of the hall, there was nothing but 
great canopies of flowred satiu fastened with red silken 
cords that had big tufts of silk mixt with threads of gold 
hanging on them. Below there was nothing to be seen but 
great silken tapestries, very rich, of an extraordinary length 
and breadth. In the court there was set abroad a certain 
tent they called the Aspex^ as long and large as the hall 
and more. It was joyned to the hall by the upper part, and 
reached almost as far as to the middle of the court ; mean 
time it was all inclosed by a great balistre covered with 
plates of silver. It was supported by three pillars, being of 
the thickness and height of a bargemast, and by some lesser 
ones, and they all were covered with plates of silver. It was 
red from without and lined within with those fine chittes, or 
cloth painted by a pencil of Masrdipaiam, purposely wrought 
and contrived with such vivid colours, and flowers so naturally 
drawn of an hundred several fashions and shapes, that one 
would have said it were an hanging Parterre. Thus, was the 
great hall of the Am-Kas adorned and set out. 

" As to those arched galleries, which I have spoken of, 
that are round about the courts, each Omrah had received order 
to dress one of them at his own charges. And they now 
striving who should make his own most stately, there was 
seen nothing but purfled gold above and beneath, and rich 
tapestries under foot." 
W0 mast always bear in mind, w\k^u Vvsv\atv% "^o^vX 
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buildings, or studying the history of the men who used them, 
that the mode of life of the Indian Moghuls under the empire 
was essentially different from that of modern Europe. 
Originally nomads, the pattern of such men^s life was the 
life of a camp. Hence we find their palaces conforming to 
this plan. There is a central pavilion for the shelter and 
display of the king in the public administration of justice ; 
and there is a smaller pavilion in which he could consult with 
his peers and privy councillors. But all his private life was 
passed in the women^s apartments ; and we look in vain for the 
cabinets, the drawing-rooms, the halls ornamented with 
statues, the " glorious galleries " of Windsor or Versailles* 
The mode of conducting the duties and pleasures of the day 
has been glanced at in Mr. Sherer's sketch of Fattehpur ; 
and it cannot be necessary to add to so graceful a picture. A 
faded resemblance of that way of existence may still be seen 
in Persia and other states of Central Asia ; but the descrip- 
tions of our friend Bernier, and of other contemporary 
European travellers, must be consulted by those who would 
form a true and vivid conception of tnat which fired the 
imagination of Milton when that most gorgeous of Furitans 
spoke of 

" A throne of royal state which far 
Outshone the wealth of Ormus or of Ind/^ 
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NOTE ON HINDUSTANI ARCHITECTURE. 

It is customary to Uear the buildings about Agra and New 
Delhi spoken of as Saracenic; certainly they bear some resem- 
blance tu the general characteristics of the school so-called. But 
since they are separated from that school in every other res- 
pect, it is better to treat them as belonging to a school apart, 
which, for want of a better name, may be called the " Hin- 
dustani school/* This style of building was naturalised 
about the middle of the 16th century in Hindustan .Proper (the 
part of the country in which the abovenamed Moghul capitals 
stood), and it has taken deep root, and is still flourishing 
actively wherever it has free play. 

In the Historical Note annexed to this Guide has been 
given a list of the principal buildings of each of the three 
emperors under whom Hindustani architecture grew to 

Serfection. Between the buildings of Akbai* and those of 
dhangir will be found little generic difference : and where 
inscriptions and contemporaneous narrative are wanting, it is 
not easy to determine from internal evidence to which reign a 
work belongs. The absence of timber, and the sparing use of 
arches mark both alike. Under Shah Juhan we find Persian 
ideas predominating, though Hindu treatment still marks the 
details of the earliest works. As this fades, the inherent faults 
of design, its stiffness and want of structural representation, 
become rapidly conspicuous It will be understood from these 
remarks that the style referred to is at its best a mixed or 
eclectic style. 

It is true that, in buildings erected by Musulmans for their 
own use, the arch is much employed, and the ornamentation is 
chiefly geometric ; while in those peculiar to the Hindus, the 
architraves rest usually on brackets, and the decoration freely 
avails itself of vegetable and animal forms, no doubt convention- 
alised. A curious oblong roof occurs in these latter a.l«a \\y^ 
it /jrew, so to speak, out of t\\ft 'Y^iv^.wc ^vi\ftfe <iv>v««v«^\fi^^^'^ 
aad liu8sia ; aud that dome m i\a o\\^v\x«X l^^^s- "«. ^v^ ^^"^^ 
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used by the Hindus. The latter also, instead of pure vault- 
ing, often terminate their buildings by placing eight walls on 
four, and covering all with a flat slab. In some instances there 
are sixteen parapets i)laced on the upper eight, and a sham 
dome is produced by curved flagstones meeting in the middle, 
the whole topped with a square cap-stone. 

A good specimen of this kind of work may be seen in the 
so-called house of Birbul at Futtehpur-Sikri. Also in the 
very curious Jahangiri Muhul of the Agra Fort. 

The origin of the eclectic school is evidently, as observed by 
Fergusson, the adaptation of the old Pathan forms and require- 
ments to the habits of Hindu workmen. But if we ask why 
such a style was not naturalised till the time of Akbar, an 
answer can only be found in the beneficent yet powerful charac- 
ter of that ruler's genius. 

As long as the Mussulman adventurers maintained their 
connection with Central Asia, India was to them what England 
was to the Dukes of Normandy. Babar was buried at Kabul ; 
and it was in that country and in Persia that Humayun, 
when worried and worsted in India, naturally souprht repose, 
l^ut his son, the Emperor Akbar, was at once the Edward the 
I. even and the Henry the VIII. of his race. He saw from the 
first the propriety, the necessity even, of fusing his system 
with the natural growth of the soil. Gutting off the communica- 
tion with the ancient seats of his dynasty, he aimed at a com- 
plete social and political amalgamation. He took his wife 
from the purest Rajput blood ; he made a number of Hindu 
grandees or peers, two of whom at least were among his most 
confidential servants ; he endeavoured to abolish all that was 
most exclusive and intolerant in the faith of Islam ; and he 
raised the people of the country from a mass of mere tribute 
paying barbarians to an emancipated and protected — almost 
a privileged— community. 

It was under such influences that the style we are con- 
templating atose. Retaining the graceful form and brilliant 
colouring of the Persian mosques and palaces, the eclectic 
architects of the new school deferred in many directions to 
the ideas and tastes of the artificers they had to employ. The 
result was natural and most successful. In many of the 
buildings so constructed, the vaulted roof, the lofty arch 
with real voussoirs and keystone, were still a necessity ; but 
there are edifices, neither rare nor always unimportant, in 
J^/ittebpar-^ikri and in the Agra "Port, 7i\lw^ \Sck^ wc<iU 
and cupola are rigidly excluded, and 'wW^ Yi^XXj^a^ «xa»X& 
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to remind tlie bchulilei- of Central Asia excepl the slender 
lumn Rnd tbe occasional kiosque. Under the fanatical 
irangzeb this system was loTgely modified. Everything 
'ouriiig of idolatry and idolotors was to be excluded ; and 
is probable that onlj believers wero employed as norkmen. 
n'Le Batne thing thnt occuri'ed in politiss tlien ooouiTed in art 
also, Tlie Hindu idena, divorceii for a time from nctiTily, 
remained in abeyance; bat it was the favoured scbool that 
kn^uishad and nltimnlely died. Witness the Hidden degene- 
ration of arch! tec tore seen in Sufdnr Jung's tomb ncnr 
Ueibi, and in the palaces of bia descendants at Lucknow ; 
and hence, nbile no great Mupsulmnn buildings can at Ibe 
present day be produced, the Hindu continues to preserve 
innny of the graces caught from bis old masters, blended 
vitli a vitality and an ingenuity nil his own. 

A good example is seen at Deeg, the summer palace of the 
Bliurtpoor Raja. Faults there are no doubt. The depresBod 
domes, used as canopies for windows and loggia- openings, 
ace in themaelvea permiasible; but when they are found 
repented on the interior walls, with aham drip-alones that 
serve no purpose, pertinacitj' of design is clearly felt to ba 
worse than thrown away. Still the arch-lite openings, Ilia 
geometric tracerios, the slender ebafta, are all well-suited to 
tbe tabernacle -like cbai-ncter of a palace intended chieHy as 
a retirement from extreme lieat ; and these are features 
which the Hindu architect bas not originated, however 
well he may have tnnnnged their adoption. It is to be re- 
gretted that ba hsd at the same time no better form of dome 
before him ) but the model that he has is utilised "prettily" 
if mailing more. 

'I'here can be no doubt thnt a dome should be merel;? the 
outward expression of the cupola or peripherised arch within 
. the natural omnment and crown of an arched work. Unfor- 
tunately the Mogliuls brought down with them the antnean- 
inflation of the bulboua Tartar form, which corresponds 
o existing feature within, and can only eipress weatneaa. 
To the docile Hindu mind a rule is n rule, from which he 
not deviate if he can help it. Thus has been generated 
cidua dome which spoils the massive character of so many 
' otherwise beautiful buildings. 

If it be said thnt this form of dome Ta the expression of a 
borae-shoe arch, the simple answer is tba.tvii^V>,vE>^iA' 
'.Bot used in Hinduetani nrchilftcUwe o^ •Cut O.^. \i'— 
\ the tulb-dome could not \i«ve ^le,«&.%^i ^'^tS 



^.^ 
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IS true that an appearance uf this kind is sometimes seen 
chiefly in Pathan buildings, but it is due to the aiTangement 
of the pilasters supporting the entablature. 

Nevertheless it is probably a fact that there is no civilized 
country tliat can at the present day compete with India in 
the buildings it produces, whether for grace of design or 
elaboration of detail. The visitor of to-day going through 
the streets of Muttra finds galleries in front of modern 
private dwellings that are more delicate, more various, and 
in other respects more generally beautiful than most that 
are to be seen on the sides of the Grand Canal of Venice. 
And these are produced, not by a proud republic in the 
hour of its greatest strennrth, but by a subject race, not con- 
sulted in their own taxation or law-making, and enslaved to 
the most senseless and degrading superstitions. The Hindu 
people, though one of the most ancient of Aryan nations, 
appears in this, as in many other ways, to possess the fullest 
share of the vigour of youth. Its taste is seen as much in 
the colours of the costumes as in the forms of the buildings 
universally affected. Well for it, we can abstain from 
depraving its taste in colour and form with our Public Works 
Department constructions and our aniline dyes. 

The following Note, written for the Universal Exhibition of 
Vienna, is added as an amplification of the above for those 
who wish to pursue the subject : — 

Note on the Stone Industries of Agra. 

A.D. 

Foundation of first Pathan School under Kootub-ood- 

deen Aibuk, about ... 1200 

[Principal specimen, 7*0771^ of AltumsK] ••« ... 1235 

Second school or period of Toghluk Shah ... ... 1320 

[P. S. Tomb of T 5., roof in a flat dome slightly pointed 

expressive of their arch, about the same date] 
Third Pathan period, S. Shah [P. S. Kila Kona Mosque] 1540 
Commencement of Moghul School (under Akbar) •.. 1556 

[P. S. Futtehpur-Sikri], from 1566 to about ... 1630 

Turning point of Moghul Architecture when Hindu 

work was eliminated by Shah Juhan 1640 

Earliest colouring, about ••. 1540 '\ Completion of 

Inlaying of Itmad-ood-Dowlah.,, 1 620 f Jama Musjid 

JChns Mnlml of Agra •.. 1630— 1637 fat k^ta, 1689 to 1644 
Taj Aiuhal ... ... 1630— 1648) Ta^ comv\ta\a»VL \<ci\^ 
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Agra^'With the neighbouring country from Gwalior round 
by Jaipur to Delhi, has long been the seat of several very 
beautiful arts which may be thus classified — 

(t.) Munubbut'kari ; or Indian pieira dura [participle 
passive, second conjugation of nuht^ an Arabic word signifying 
" to plant, " " to cause, to germinate.'*]* 

(n.) J alt; pierced screen- work in marble or sandstone. 

{Hi.) Soapsione carving ; a new art. 

Before describing each of these in detail, it will be as well 
to give a brief sketch of the history of architecture, as it exists 
in this tract of country, as the motlier-art to which the decora- 
tive arts are in the main subsidiary. The practice of uniting 
soapstone carving with architecture has not yet been attempted; 
though it is very suitable for the decoration of the 
interior of small buildings at least ; and its introduction some 
time or other is not unlikely. But the other two industries 
are primarily and essentially architectural ; and any specimens 
utilized for another purpose must only be regarded in the 
light of samples. 

The origin of the eclectic school of architecture prevalent 
to this day in Upper India is to beTound in the adaptation of 
the old Pathan ideas to the habits of Hindu workmen. Like 
English-Gothic, Hindustanee Architecture has had five periods, 
although, unlike English-Gothic, it is .still a living art. And 
the five periods are chiefly marked out one from the other by 
the presence or absence of the influence of the unoriginative 
but patient craftsmen of alien blood and pagan creed, who 
lent their cheap yet precious labor to the works of their moslem 
masters, and who are still working out the problems suggested^ 
by that most fortunate combination. 

Fiist Period. — The foundation of the school of which I am 
speaking may be assigned to the Ohori conquerors, the first 
fine product of the eclectic architecture of Hindustan being 
the tomb of Altumsh at old Dehli. This monument, built 
about A. D. 1235, stands at the north-west corner of the great 
mosque attached to the Kootub Minar, and is considered by 
Mr. Fergusson (II. 651) to be one of the richest examples 
of Hindu art applied to Mohummedan purposes that Dehli 
has to show. He adds, however, that the builders still display 

* So Shakrsprar. — The Gkais-ool-Loghat and other Asiatic antho- 
rities regard the word as referring to things raised from the ^oaud Iv^ta. 
plants ; it would thus imply relitjco^ ?.w<:\\ «^% >\\%.\wN.\vsy»» ^^ ^^'^^^^^ 
cameos or coins. The Hindu Yjoxd \a pnelicU\-VMx.T\ •, ^^ '^^^skc^'^^^^^*-^ 
perhaps a corruption of purcKunlcari^ W^'S<i.x^\w^^ss's^» 
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a certain degree of inaptness in fitting the details to ^ their 
new uses. It has no roof; and it has been doubted if it was 
ever intended to have one. * 

The walls are 7 feet in thickness ; and the interior forms a 
square of over 29 feet, the panels of which are beautifully 
decorated. The same authority speaks of this period as remark- 
able rather for a stern severity of style and gloomy appro- 
Sriateness than for the lighter graces of architectural design. 
Fevertheless, this tomb, together with the arches of the Great 
Mosque, the Alai Durwaza, and the Eootub itself, are all 
testimonies to the handiwork of Hindu craftsmen on Mussul- 
man designs. 

Second PcnW.— After lasting about a century this tyle gave 
way to the second period, that of increased gloom and hardness; 
and the rude grandeur spoken of by Fergusson at page 653. 
Specimens of this are to be found in the tomb of 1 oghluk 
Shah (outside the south wall of the ruined city of Toghlukabad, 
some ten miles south of modern Dehli, or Shahjuhanabad, and 
the Kulu or Rulan Musjid (near the Toorkman gate of the 
modern city). These buildings are in fine taste ; and though 
severely simple do not entirely disdain the use of colour. In 
the tomb of Toghluk particularly, good use is made of" bands 
and borders of white marble on the large sloping surface of 
redstone. The horseshoe arches are of white marble, and a 
broad band of the same goes completely round the building at 
the springing of the arches. Another broad band of white 
marble, in upright slabs, 4 feet in height, goes all round the 
dome just above its springing."— (CM«7?iw^^am\ The mosque 
is believed by the same eminent authority to have been entirely 
covered with a coating of coloured plaster, most of which 
has now fallen off. It is probable that the Mussulmans had 
now become independent of Hindu aid, as afterwards, no 
doubt, happened in the corresponding Moghul period of Shah 
Juhan. The use of the true arch, with voussoirs and key-stone, 
is universal. It was probably introduced towards the end of 
the preceding period, as (down at least to the deathof Altumsh) 
the arched openings are only cut out of horizontal courses. 

Third Period. — It is the period beginning with the short Sur 
dynasty in 1540 that we find colour first introduced, generally 
and boldly. The system of encaustic tiling had been intro- 
duced about the end of the thirteenth century in Persia, where 

* General Cunningham considers it was cetlainVy ioofe^''^m^«a. 
overlapping Hindu dome, " 
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the ruined mosque of Tabreez is said still to glow with a most 
elaborate play of pattern and of hue. The first fine specimen 
of this art in Upper India seems to be the Killa Kona Mosque 
in the Purdnd Killa, which was the citadel of Sher Shah^s 
city, just outside the " DehU Gate, " of the modern town. 

This building exemplifies the words in which Fergusson 
describes this brief but splendid period — 

** The facades .... became more ornamental, and more 
firequeutly encrusted with marbles, and always adorned with 
sculpture of a rich and beautiful character : the angles of the 

building relieved by little kiosques but never 

with minarets, which, so far as I know, were not attached to 
mosques during the Pathan period.'* (Hist. Archit. II, p. 655). 
" Coloured tiles were now freely employed ; and the style is 
altogether remarkable as the natural precursor of the existing 
school." 

Fourth Period, — The Moghul School of Hindustanee archi- 
tecture, tbe basis of modern practice, arose under Akbar, the 
celebrated grandson of the conqueror Babur, in the time of 
whose incapable son the brief dynasty and school above 
referred to had flourished. I'he new school difiers from its 
predecessor in two things chiefly — 

(t.) The employment of Hindu treatment, which had been 
accidental, capricious, and fluctuating, was undertaken on a 
declared system of eclecticism and amalgamation. 
. {ii,) The eflects of colour were mucli bolder than heretofore, 
and variegated marbles were generally used in place of 
encaustic tinting. 

Chief among the works of this time (in order of date) are— 

A.D. 

The Fort at Agra from ••• 1566 

The Palace at Puttehpur-Sikri from about.., 1 570—1600 

The Tomb of Akbar at Sikundra 1608—1613 

TheTombofltmad-ud-Dowlah 1621 

To which may be added the group of tombs at Lahore of Fome 
hve years later than the last-mentioned date. (These were 
once decorated both with tiles and inlaying, but the ISikhs have 
injured both, especially the latter.) 

Between the works of Akbar and those of his son and 
immediate successor Jahangir will be found little (i^eneric 
diflerence; and, wherever iuscYuAxoxv^ ^^^^> ^wvVK«\v^x?^>feS5^^ 
writings are wanting, it w \iaxi Xo ^L^Xftx^siYaa Sx'^\a.\vX'ec^^ 
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evidence to which reigii a wcrk belongs. The absence of the 
use of timber, the fine stone-chiselling and the sparing employ- 
ment of the true arch, mark both alike. Under Shah Juhan, 
however, these things disappear, while a new element comes 
into prominence. 

Fifth Period.^ At the end of 1627, Shah Juhan succeeded 
his father Jabangir, and at once began the most splendid series 
of buildings that modern times have seen. The Indian Saracenic 
school of Shah Juhan is seen to have modified the preceding 
eclecticism and to have adopted a softness of contour and a use 
of dazzling detail which trembles on the line that separates 
pretention from true dignity ; and though its happiest efforts 
are unique in their charm, yet all its virtues lean to vice's side, 
and a fall is felt to be impending. Persian ideas predominate, 
though Hindu practice is not at first entirely eliminated from 
the details. It is only as the healthy industrious influence fades 
that the inherent faults of this last development of Moghul art 
become fully conspicuous, the still outlines and flat surfaces, the 
effeminate curves, the want of carved ornament, and of true 
structural representation. 

The following severe but important criticism on the Taj is 
extracted from some notes that appeared in the Pioneer in 
February 1874, evidently by a competent writer : " The Taj 
has no constructional merits but those of the most ordinary 
sort. It is a large, cubical mass of masonry, with truncated 
corners, veneered only with white marble, and pierced with 
large hollow gaping excavations, in which there is nothing 
either on their external borders or on their interior surfaces to 
carry off the bareness of these cavernous recesses. The only 
use for which these appear to have been designed was to afford 
openings for meaningless fenestrations, which admit so little 
light into the interior that the tomb itself has to be visited by 
candle light, and they exhibit so little attempt at anything like 
design, that their blank, staring poverty can induce no interest 
of any description. To these cavernous recesses alone is the 
edifice indebted for all it has of relief or play of light and 
shade. The masonry, which is not thus excavated, is flat and 
barren, and there are none of those deep indentations and bold 
projections in which the earlier Mahomedan architects so 
much delighted, and in the arrangement and disposition of 
which they displayed so much skill. But instead of these 
we have flat bands bearing Arabic inscriptions, not raised, as 
^Ae older builders would have done them, bordmng them with 
broad, crisp mouldinga and interlacings, \)Ut uv\«iC ViVXi XiWOs. 
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marble upon the white "without any relieving bordering, so 
that the bare blankness of the whole is absolutely augmented 
by this violent, vulgar contrast of binck scrawlings on a white 
ground in the full glare of the sun. So great is this poverty 
of relief, that the builder found it necessary to eke out the 
meagre little streaks of shadow, which is all his weak pro- 
jections could give, by surrounding his panellings and bands 
with a narrow edging of black marble, also inlaid, not at any 
distance from these projections, but close into them, added, as 
it were by a kind of afterthought whereby he has perpetuated 
a flagrant evidence of the meagreness of his architectural 
skill. Inlaid work of this and other descriptions has been 
largely but vulgarly employed all over the exterior of the 
building, l^o good architect would ever have used decoration 
of this sort in external work withou associatinor it abun- 
dantly with carved and moulded ornamentation, whereby his 
own appreciation of the value of such work, both in its mate- 
rial and its labour, should be indicated, and the work itself 
protected and cared for. Then too, the patterns of these 
mlayings are meagre in the extreme. None more so than 
those in the spandrills of the Urge central archways, which 
are filled in with coarse,' lanky, meaningless scrolls, in which 
there is neither unity of design, elegance of form, nor con- 
structive arrangements of any sort.** 

Somewhat to the same efiect, though with less of positive- 
ness, have been other and still later criticisms. The remarks in 
the text* are intended to meet the best of these comments ; 
and I may perhaps be allowed to sum up the architectural 
question in the following extract from one of my own contri- 
butions to the controversy. It is taken from a daily paper 
of April 1876 : 

*^ The so-called < Taj Mehal* of Agra is a vast mass of 
masonry, faced with thick plates of plain or decorated white 
marble, looking on one side to a vast expanse of rectangular 
grove and gai'den, on the other on a terrace at whose foot 
flows the River Jumna. About a mile from the Fort of Agra, 
on the road towards the village of Samoghar (where stand the 
stone records of the victory gained by Aurangzeb over the 
ill-fated Dara, his elder brother and the designate heir of the 
empire), the traveller passes by the lofty ornamented gateway 
amid an enclosure of red sandstone cloisters. Framed in the 
further archway, appears an avenue of dark Italian. <s.^^^'^^'«wfta^* 
Down the line between, sparkles a\ow^x^^ <5l ^<5>x\v\s<^^'*»^ ^''^^ 
toeaiiig up a featheiy pluiUQ o£ yisAi^t w ^ ^Jc23kS^.\^^» ^qSkr.'^^ '^'^ 
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high. At the end, on a terrace of white marble raised 
twenty-six feet above the level of the garden, rise the gleam- 
ing walls and loflily curving dome that have so long and far 
been famous. 

** Is this, ns honest Bemier thought, one of the wonders of 
the world, worthy to rank with the temple of Diana at Ephesus 
or the Great Pyramid ; or is it, as our neologists assert, a 
mere caprice in unpaid-for material, a meretrioious monument 
of lust ? To give any sort of answer to such a question, we 
must have some common point of departure, some art speech 
that all can understand. 

^^ Architecture consists of two important elements, not each 
of like importance, yet necessary and essential the one to the 
other. These principles are construction, including design— 
and finish, implying decoration. Beauty oi form may be 
found in a wave, a waterspout, a rock ; each strong and grace- 
ful for its purpose, yet none calculated to give the whole 
pleasure of a work of art. Loveliness of ornament may be 
found in a tree, a fiower, a butterfiy, none of them claiming 
to be considered types for the close imitation of man. To 
produce a work therefore that shall permanently fix the praise 
and gratitude of intelligent beings, you must bring into 
combination the strength and serviceableness of fine form 
with the apt exciting harmonies of detail. And your build- 
ing can less afiord to dispense with any of the first, than to 
lose a certain portion of the second. 

** Tried by this test, the Taj certainly fails. The general 
design consists of a cube with truncated angles, opposite each 
of which is a detached tower, terminating just below the 
springing of the dome from the summit of the cube. No re- 
lation can be discovered among the heights or other dimen- 
sions of the parts, nor any expression of practical purpose in 
the great majority of them. The turnip-shaped dome does 
not correspond to the form of the inward vault, the minarets 
are useless incumbrances in a structural point of view ; the 
windows give no light. The extreme straightness of outline 
bounds the building, while it takes away all that air of stately 
strength, which is given by the curved or sloping sides of 
Pathan buildings ; and the sky-line, if not so actually a dead 
level as in some contemporary works, is still distinctly wanting 
in aspiration. Many of these faults are more or less masked 
bv the really ma<rnificent foliage of the modern garden ; but, 
Judging from old pictures and deacvlpixoua, vfe may feel sure 
iliui this masking wufl no part of t\ift on«;vu«\ v\x\,^\i\}vftvsk. k.^^ 
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it is a small but significant detail that, so far from being as is 
generally supposed an artist king, versed in every detail of 
his beautiful toy, Shah Juhan was no more acquainted with 
the exact dimensions of the Taj than was J&hnngir with the 
names of the mothers of his sons. In his memoirs the em- 
peror declares that the tomb was 296 feet high : measured by 
a theodolite in 1872, it turned out to be only 243|. 

*^ It is when we turn to the ornamentations, the colouring, 
the style, the whole delicious harmony that makes up the 
idea of * taste,* that we see how, in spite of all these and 
numerous other pedantries of art, the Taj charms, and always 
must charm. In the words of Bayard Taylor : * So light it 
seems, so airy, and so like a fabric of mist and moonbeams, 
with its great dome soaring up a silvery bubble, that even 
after you have touched it, and climbed to its summit, you 
may almost doubt its reality.* ** 

Nevertheless to give a catalogue of the works of this school 
would be to name all the buildings (excepting the Kutab Minar) 
which have made Indian Mussulman architecture best known 
in Europe. The dates of some of the principal examples 
follow : — 

The Khas Muhul, or private apartments of Agra Fort, be- 
gun about 1628, completed ... ••• ... 1637 

... 1637 
... 1644 
.. 1648 
... 1653 
... 1658 



The Palace at new Dehli 
The Jama Musjid of Agra 
The Taj Mahal of ditto 
The Moti Musjid of ditto 
The Jama Musjid at Dehli 



From the accession of Shah Juhan to his deposition by 
Aurangzeb is a period of thirty years, during which Moghul 
art culminated and commenced its decline. The same thing 
that occurred in politics occurred in art also. The Hindu 
practice, divorced for a time from activity, languished in sus- 
pense, but it was the active partner that was doomed to die. 
while the Moghul architects have sunk from the Taj to the 
tomb of Sufdur Jung, and from the palaces of Shah Juhan 
to the stucco nightmares of Lucknow, the Hindu has caught 
up and retained all that was best in the art of his employers, 
and has blended it with a vitality and an ingenuity all his 
own. Jaipur and Muttra attest his excellence in carving, 
and the ateliers of Niithu and Furusram of Agra equal if 
they do not surpass the finished pietra dura of the ial«.^<^'^^ ^^ 
the Taj. These industries ate ex\A.\i\> «X >^vi ^-k^ \\!l'0««i. 'e!w^Ji^^ 
tract ot country in complete petJecVvQtv^ ^w^ ^^<i\\»>^^>^^^'^'^ 
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' able distinction of harbouring two arts that are unique among 
the arts of the world. As there is no civilized country that 
can at the present day claim superiority over India in the 
buildings that it contains, so none can beat the people of this 
part of India in the eye for colour, or the hand for elaborate 
workmanship. The traveller of to-day, going through North- 
ern Kajputana and the land of Brij, finds galleries being 
placed in front of modern dwellings that need not shrink 
from comparison with the loggie of the Grand Canal. The 
workshops of Agra continue to turn out samples of inlaying 
that rival in taste and finish the famous ornamentation of the 
Medicean Chapel. In natural and political science England 
has a lesson for the East. In art the people of this country 
is the master of its conquerors, as of old. But the successors 
of the Moghul cannot contribute beneficially as their prdeces- 
sors did. Yet the Hindu mind is so docile and receptive 
that there is a danger of their arts being corrupted by inter- 
course with those from whom they are learning lessons in the 
practical sciences and their application. The vulgar maxim that 
" Time is Money," and the vain craving for obvious utility of 
the pedestrian kind are spoiling art in England, and if not 
jealously guarded against will spoil it here. A friend writes 
on this point — 

*^ Admitting that what has here been called Munubut was 
originally applied to geometric patterns only, it seems almost 
to have deserted them now if you are to judge by the Agra 
workshops. The diflference between the older, or Taj work, 
and that which seems now to be coming into vogue, is that the 
former is symmetrical, and has a certain amount of stifiness 
inconsequence, while the latter strives rather to follow the 
natural forms and irregular dispositions of flowers, butterflies, 
and birds. Except in minuteness of finish, I see no diflerence 
between the present work and the fL&tpietra dura of Florence. 
This is a sad result of European interference." 

Mosaic work appears to have had its origin in the East, the 
land of leisure and of luxury ; and to have passed over to the 
Roman Empire in the times of its Eastern conquests, only to 
travel back to its native home in later times. 

The first mention of inlaying as applied to architecture 

occurs in the Bible. In the book of Esther, the Palace at Susa, 

now a mass of almost indistinguishable decay, is described as 

having " a pavement of red and blue, and white and black mar- 

ble. " Borrowed by the Romans the BLtt b^Gooift yrhat is now 

known by the distinctiye name of " Moawe V' V!iaaX\a/'' VXi^ ^x\» 
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uf producing artistic designs by setting small squares of stone or 
glass of different colours, so as to give the effect of painting ;" 
and continued to be a purely Italian art which it is necessary 
ifi distinguish from the architectural practice which forms our 
present subject. The etymoloo:y of the word " Mosaic" is 
unknown, so that it might equally appropriately be used of 
either branch of the inlayer's art. But, inasmuch as the word 
lias already its well-defiued and well-known application, while 
Hindustani inlaying is properly architectural rather than 
pictorial, and is not produced by tesselation but by the inser- 
tion of large masses of jewel into blocks of white marble so as 
to form geometrical patterns rather than pictorial designs, 
it is well to leave the term as we find it. I propose to call 
Indian inlaying by the name of ** Indian pietra dura.^* 

This form of the art is peculiar to Moghul India, and in 
India to the particular region with which this paper is con- 
cerned. Besides the use of enamelled tiles, the Indian Ma- 
homedans adopted early the application of coloured stones, 
gradually elaborated from the simple courses of Toghluk*s tomb 
to the minute decoration now in vogue. The art in its best con- 
dition is commended by Fergusson as " the great characteristic 
of Moghul architecture after the death of Akbar.** As to 
who introduced it, authentic history is silent. Its first ap- 
pearance may perhaps be cited in the gate of Akbar^s tomb 
at Sikundra. Twenty years later it appears, still in large and 
purely arabesque patterns, on the tomb of Itmad-ud-Dowlah, 
Tradition says that its first development in the time of Shah 
Juhan was due to Persian artists ; and this synchronizes with 
the arrival at that monarch's court of the distinguished 
amateur Ali Murdan Khan, the designer of the Dehli Palace 
and of the canal that supplied it with water. Up to this time 
the geometric traceries of the early inlayings are seen timidly 
borrowing a few floral forms — witness Shah Juhan*s Palace in 
the Agra Fort. Immediately after, however, appears the full 
introduction of flower- work in the screen that surrounds the 
tombs in the Taj Mahal ; and the vexed question arises, how 
was this revolution accomplished, and by whom ? In the ten 
years that elapsed between the fort buildings and the work at 
the Taj what influence had introduced an attempt at realiza- 
tion of leaves, stalks, and petals which, if not happily arrested^ 
wwild perhaps have degenerated into a mongrel and rococo 
ptyle. 

I think it probable that t\ie tTa^\\AO\\^\i«^\^^^'^'!>^»^^52t^'^^^ 
taste ia here auswerable, la uol n^XxoW'J \x\iX.^>aA^^'^^« '^^'^ ^^ 
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was built by Eesa EfTendi, a Constantinople Turk, and the 
Palace at Delhi decorated by Austin de Bordeaux, the accom-^ 
plished French adventurer. That Byzantium was the home of. 
true Mosaic is well known, and the kindred art had been in 
▼ogue for about eighty years previous in Northern Italy ; with 
which Austin was doubtless acquninted.*** It is thus described 
in Sir D. Brewster's Encyclopaedia — 

" Analogous to Mosaic is the pietra dura of Florence, which 
consists of irregular portions of hard stones, containing the 
gradation of colours in each, instead of obtaining that grada- 
tion by the union of multiplied fragments." -This it may be 
observed is an almost exact definition (as far as it goes) of the 
modern Indian pietra dura as seen in the screen of the Taj 
and its reproductions of to-day. And the three and^a half 
flowers still pointed out by the curators as the work of the 
" master's" own hand have effects of shadow and of reversed 
leaf-ends in the style which exceed the limits of the pure 
conventional.f 

However originated, this work is now practised chiefly by 
Hindus. A few Mussulmans at the Tnj maintain an unsuc- 
cessful rivalry with the more painstaking workmen of indige- 
nous blood ; but they have never — as far as I am aware — 
exhibited while the two Hindu artists already mentioned have 
been honourably noticed and rewarded with medals, both in 
Indian and European exhibitions.^ 

The practice of their art is very simple. The master- 
workman traces with delicate exactness a pencil outline of 

♦ There was formerly a good deal of work attribated to Austin at Dehli 
including pieira pictures of birds, beasts, and his own likeness in the 
character of a long-haired Orpheus playing on the violin. Fortunately 
the dignity of the Taj was not compromised by any such realistio 
efforts. 

f It is to be observed that, though Bernier does not notice the inlaid 
work at Delhi, he particularly compares that of the Taj to the pietra of 
the Medicean Chapel. '^ You see such sort of stones as are employed 
to enrich the chapel of the Great Duke of Florence." But he does not 
notice the florel screen. Is it possible that this and some of the work 
at Delhi were added after his visit to Auraugzeb. 

Mandelsto andTbevenot saw some inlay at Dehli which they ascrib- 
ed to Shah Juhan ; on the other hand that of the Dewan Am at Agra 
is certainly due to Aurangzeb. The Dewan Am of the earlier travellers 
down to Tavernier in 1666 would have been surely mentioned as orna- 
meated by some of them had it been so. The date of the present building 
js A, D, 1684 (vide sttp.^ p. 14), and the presumption is that the earlier 
tbrone-room was small and plain, like the cotvtftvcv^Qtw^ \j\xU.dlag of 
file same kind at I'^attehpur-Sikri («id« sup., ip.l4:V 
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the design to be pruduced upon a slab of tbe whitest Jaipur 
marble. The slab is then handed over to one craftsman, and 
a collection of jewels to another. The chief jewels used are 
agate, cornelian, jasper, bloodstone, lapis-Iazuli, and turquoise. 
Each piece hns its bed prepared on the master's tracing on 
the surface of the slab , while it is shaped by the associated 
workman. As each piece is ready, it is handed to the inlayer 
who fits it into its place with a cement of white lime. It is 
then covered with a small piece of glass, over which is laid 
a fragment of burning charcoal. When the annealing process 
is complete the glass is removed ; and, when the wliole design 
has been inlaid in this manner, the surface is rubbed over 
with a polishing powder, and the work is ready. When the 
cutter and the inlayer have done their respective offices with 
due skill, no trace of the annealing is perceptible. In second- 
class work, a small rim of cement may always be detected by 
its greater whiteness, separating the precious stone — whatever 
it be — from the bed of marble. 

As to the uses of this art, it has been already shown that 
it is essentially architectural. The jambs of great portals in 
a Moghul tomb, the pillars of a Palace>hall, slioukl have their 
borders of bold arabesque. The panels of the interior admit 
of the more delicate floral tracery of the latter school. But 
this, the original and legitimate application of the art, is in 
abeyance. Europeans are too unsettled, and the wealthy 
natives too negligent to allow of their dwellings being beau- 
tified by the costly method. The patient workmen, therefore, 
have turned their attention to making smaller specimens of 
their art, which is now chiefly confined to tables, inkstands, 
trays, plates, and paper-weights. Tlie time required to 
mature even these comparatively unimportant works is still 
considerable, and the prices commanded are not small. An 
average table will take two men from six to twelve months to 
complete ; and when the value of the materials is taken into 
consideration, will not perhaps appear too expensive at a cost 
of from £30 to £100, according, of course, to the amount of 
labour and material.* 

The other characteristic stone industry of Agra and its 
neighbourhood is called Jdli, On the carved tracery of this 
part of India Mr. Fergusson only remarks : — 

** There are some exquisite specimens of tracery in marble 

♦ The mural pietra dura oi t\\e ?«\«Lt%<A ^\v«>a. ^\i\\^^ \xv Vo^-s^J^ns^*^ 
MBtUo being restored by these mwa. 8k\.\.\i^ <i\^^x^^«^^>^'«^^'«^^^'^^^^'^"*' 
oi the JBritish Goverumeiit. 
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at Agra and Delhi, but none quite equal to this (of Ahmeda- 
bad in the Dekkan)." This, however, pace (ante viri^ appears 
somewhat hasty criticism, there being little more similitude 
between the Southern and Northern schools of tracery than 
there is between point-lace and Honiton flowers. The Jdli 
of Upper India is a fine filigree of marble or sandstone 
fretted into an, almost endless network of geometrical combi- 
nations, such as can only be understood by seeing the carvings 
themselves or good photographs, if then. If then, because 
such is the complication of the lines that the greatest geome^ 
tricians may be puzzled to analyse the designs. The same 
author thus accounts for the invention of this art : — " Every 
form of a Hindu temple was reproduced eicept in one 
particular. In the angles of all Hindu temples are niches 
containing images. This the Moslem could not tolerate, so he 
filled them with tracery .... After a century's experience 
they produced forms which, as architectural ornaments, will 
in their own class stand comparison with any employed at 
any age or in any part of the world ; and in doing this they 
invented a class of window tracery in which also they were 
unrivalled." 

In Northern India the use of some material that should, like 
glass, afiord protection from weather, while, unlike glass, it 
admitted of free ventilation, led to a great elaboration of this 
last, or window-tracery, class. Almost all the Path&n and 
Moghul buildings are full of these minute yet everlasting 
pieces of fretwork. The marble screens that go on all four 
sides of the open chamber on the summit of Akbar's Mauso- 
leum at Sikandra are as fresh as when first executed more 
than two hundred and sixty years ago, and each screen con- 
tains twelve panels— except where a panel in the centre has 
been left open for the view — and there are three difierent 
patterns of panel in each screen. The upper chamber of 
Itmud-ud-Dowlah's Tomb is al lace-work of the same kind ; 
and the Fort and Taj have also elabomte examples of this 
work, one panel in the screen round the cenotaphs in the 
latter being carved out of a single slab of marble over 6 feet 
high 

Of marble tracery at Dehli there are fine examples of all 

ages, probably all the work of the Hindu artizans, and 

appearing to increase in fineness and intricacy as it reaches 

njodern times. Among the earliest are the window screens 

/o the beautiful building, Just behm^ ^i\i^ "\L\jL\.\3Ja "^ymscc^ 

^aowQ as Aia-ud-din's gate, aud dat^^ is., T>. \^\^- '^V^ 
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taracery here is bold and massive, in harmony with the tone 
of the whole work, which is the latest and perhaps finest 
specimen extant of the first Fathdn period. In the enclo- 
sure of Nizam-ud-din*s tomb (close by the mausoleum 
of the Emperor Hiimayun) are tracery screens in white 
marble from the middle of the fourteenth century down to 
that of Mirza Jahangir, constructed in 1832. As a mere 
piece of workmanship this last excels the rest : and the 
tombs comprised in this small cemetery will be found very 
interesting to those who wish to compare the work of vari- 
ous distant epochs. 

But all the marble-work of this region is surpassed by 
the monument which Akbar erected over the remains of 
bis friend and spiritual counsellor Shekh Sulim Chishti at 
Fattehpur-Sikri (1581 A. D.) In the north- wrest angle 
of a vast court-yard 433 feet by 366 feet is a pavilion 
exemally of white marble surrounded by a deep projecting 
dripstone, of white marbie also, supported by marble shafts 
crowned by most fantastic brackets, shaped like the letter 
S. The outer screens are so minutely pierced that they 
actually look like lace at a little distance, and illuminate 
the mortuary chamber within with a solemn half-light 
which resembles nothing else that I have seen. 1'he whole 
of this elaborate work, including the strange but most 
pleasing design of the brackets, appear to have been pro- 
duced by the resident stone-cutters of the place, uneducated 
men earning probably an average wages of about a penny 
a day. I believe that no instance of such pure patient 
workmanship, so dignified yet so various, is to be found in 
the world. The sandstone Jdli is used sometimes in the 
interior of apartments, such as the female galleries from 
which, as in our House of Commons, the ladies could look 
down on the meetings of men in halls below. But more 
commonly the work occurs in balustrades and parapets, 
where it has a fine effect. This stone conies from the Fut- 
tehpur quarries, or from Bhurtpur; the white marble 
from MuKrana in the Jodhpur territories. The difference 
both in the cost of material and labour is very great; a 
small slab of marble carving of this kind will cost £10, 
while one of sandstone can be obtained for one-tenth of 
the price. 

Lastly must be mentioned the modern practice of carv- 
ing in isoapstone. This m&l^n^V ^^\»^'^x^\*i\i'^ ^ '^y^J«i»i^R^ ^^ 
somewhat tougli texture and a -^i^xo. ^«^ "©s^x, ^Si^ ^^^s^m 
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from a place in the dominions of His Highness the Maha- 
raja of Jaipur, and unless too sharp or high, it stands 
like leather though it cuts like cheese. It forms into beau- 
tifully clean patterns, either floral or arabesque, which are 
made into boxes, card trays, and such like articles of 
drawing-room use. But a time may be hoped for when 
this cheap and pretty work may be extended to architec- 
tural decoration. I am not informed as to its powers of 
standing weather ; but in the interior of halls and reception 
rooms its introduction on white walls and ceilings would 
have a fine eflect, either as cornices, or mantel-mouldings. 
A handsome piece of soapstone carving may be had for a 
few rupees: and the decoration of a whole dining-room 
with it could hardly be more expensive than the decora- 
tion of the same walls with English paper-hangings. 
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RULES FOR REDUCING HIJREB YEARS TO THE 
CORliESPONDING DATE OF CHRISTIAN ERA. 

There ifl this difficulty to he provided against in comparinfr 
Hijree with Christian years, that the former is a lunar year of 
354 days, the latter being the tropical or solar year consisting 
(as is well known) of about 365J. The difference will be seen 
by observing that the era begins from 15th July, 622, when 
the prophet retired from Mecca, and the present Hijree year 
(year of the Hegira) is 1288-1289, which, if the mere addition 
were made, would make the present Christian year 1910. To 
connect this the following rough method may be adopted :— 

From the given number of Hijree years deduct 3 per cent., 
and to the remainder add the number 622. The sum obtain- 
ed gives the year A.D. in which the Mussulman year in ques- 
tion terminated. 

A more troublesome but more accurate process is as follows : 

Express the Hijree date in years and decimals of a year, 
multiply by -97, and add to the product 621 '55. The sum 
will be the date A.D. 

e. g. 1289 23 r=ithird month) X •97=1250-56 -|- 621-55= 
187-2-1 l=9th February, 1872 A.D. 
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Rule for the interpretq^tion of Chronograms. 

i J » . ^ ^ "^ ^ 

V 1 d 1*^ r r I 

!©•• r»* r*» I ♦♦ <!♦ A* V* T 

ol^iuo jU ^^Kj ^^Kj c-ftJl J Lj G 

^^ G iiu^ a*« ^^^ j^ljj 0^5 jl 

*' From ( t ) ^ ( (S ) increase by units, and from thence to 
^iJ ) ^y tens ; the increments from ^^ o "i ^ '& w^Vxjji^^^^. 
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Proceed bj this rule and you will get the Ahjud calculations 
free from error." 

E. G. Chronogram of Mosque at Futtehpur-Sukri 
«^) ^l^t Asr"^\ Ji\j (last word omitted) 600 + 1 + 50 

+ 10 + 1 + 30 + 40 + 60 + 3 + 4+1 + 30+8 + 200 

+ 1 + 40 = 979 A. H. 

l?he chief composer of inscriptions in the time of Akbar was 
a noble of Sindh named Mir Masum, whose works are found 
from the Fort at Mandu to Tabreez in Persia. The inscrip- 
tions on the Mosque and Shrine of Fattehpur-Sikri are by 
him. — (Blochmann Ain-i-Akhari, p. 514.) 
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Plants. Reprinted literatim from Carey's Edition. 8vo. 
Rs. 5. 

EARLY RECORDS OF BRITISH INDIA. By J. Talboys 
Wheeler. 8vo. Rs. 10. 

GOODEVE'S HINTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF CHILD- 
REN IN INDIA. By Dr. J. Ewart. Fcap. 8vo. Rs. 3. 

INDIAN WISDOM ; or, Examples of the Religions of the 
Hindus. By Monier Williams. 8vo. Rs. 10-12. 

HANDBOOK OF THE FRESHWATER FISHES OF INDIA. 
By Capt. R. Beavan, F.R.G.S. Plates. 8vo. Rs. 7-8. 

THE INDIAN READY-RECKONER. By Capt. A. T. Spens. 
18mo. Rs. 1-12. 

VOTERINARY NOTES FOR HORSE OWNERS : An Every- 
day Horse Book. With Hindustani Vocabulary. By Capt. 
M. Horace Hayes. Illustrated. Crown 8vo., cloth. Rs. 6. 

A GUIDE TO TRAINING AND HORSE M AN AGEMBNT IN 
INDIA. With a Hindustani Stable and Veterinary Voca- 
bulary and Calcutta Turf Club Tables for Weight for 
Age and Class. By Capt. M. Horace Hayes, author of 
" Veterinary Notes for Horse Owners." New Edition. 
Re-arranged and much enlarged. Crown 8yo. Rb. 5. 
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FRITH'S 
PHOTO-PICTURES 



Considerable additions have lately been made to this Series, 
which now consists of over 600 Photographs of artistically 
selected subjects at all the places of interest throughout 
India. 



Agba. 

Ajunta. 

Baebackpobb. 

Bombay. 

Bassein. 

boobampoeb. 

Benabks. 

BiNDBABUND. 

Calcutta, &c. 

conjevebam. 

Cawnpobe. 

Cashmebe. 

Delhi. 



FUTTIPOBE-SlKBI. 

GUNGYPOBE. 

GOBABDHUN, 

GWALIOB. 

HOSHUNGABAD. 

Himalayas (the). 

JUBBULPOBB. 
Kh AND ALL A. 
KULU. 
LUCKNOW. 

Lahobe. 
Madbas. 
Mahavellipobb. 
Matheban. 



Mamdhatta. 
Mundla. 
Mubbee. 
Nassick. 

POONAH. 

Pachmabi. 

Punjab (various). 

Ramnuggeb. 

Simla. 

Spiti. 

Teichinopoly. 

Tbikalakoondbum. 
Umeitsub. 



Size 8i by 6J. Price, credit Rs. 15 per dozen ; or Rs. 1-8 each. 

Cash Rs. 13-8 per dozen ; or Rs. 1-4 each. 

Packing and Postage, 2 annas per dozen extra. 

Detailed lists on applications. 



Presentation Albums of the above Photographs can be made up 
to contain 25, 50, or 100 of the best views, to order. 

Half -bound, green or brown morocco Albums, size 14 by 10, 
cloth sides, gilt edges and label, cardboard mounts, on linen 
guards — Rs.55, 95, and 175. 



THACKER, SPINK, AND CO., 

^ ^ 6, Government Place, Calcutta. 
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